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OVERSIGHT OF THE 2000 CENSUS: STATUS OF 
KEY OPERATIONS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Census, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 
2203, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dan Miller (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller and Maloney. 

Staff present: Jane Cobb, staff director; Timothy J. Maney, chief 
investigator; Chip Walker, communications director; Erin Yeatman, 
press secretary; Lara Chamberlain, professional staff member; Amy 
Althoff, clerk; Michelle Ash, minority counsel; David McMillen and 
Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff members; and Earley 
Green, minority assistant clerk. 

Mr. Miller. Good morning. The Census Subcommittee has a 
quorum present. We will start with my opening statement, Mrs. 
Maloney and Mr. Mihm’s. 

The census questionnaires have been mailed, and many people 
have already received them. Please fill out the form and mail it 
back as soon as possible. I can’t overemphasize this enough to 
those sitting here and those watching on TV. Your friends, neigh- 
bors, local and State officials, local school boards and State univer- 
sities, all areas of the private sector are dependent upon an accu- 
rate census. So when you get the questionnaire, short form and 
long form, take a few minutes to sit down and answer the ques- 
tions and mail it back. America is counting on you. 

Today we again welcome the nonpartisan General Accounting Of- 
fice before the Subcommittee on the Census. As I mentioned pre- 
viously, the GAO’s mission is to help the Congress oversee Federal 
programs and operations to assure accountability to the American 
people. GAO evaluators, auditors, lawyers, economists, public pol- 
icy analysts, information technology specialists and other multi- 
disciplinary professionals seek to enhance the economy, efficiency, 
effectiveness and credibility of the Federal Government both in fact 
and in the eyes of the American people. 

GAO accomplishes this mission through a variety of activities, in- 
cluding financial audits, program reviews, investigations, legal sup- 
port and policy program analyses. GAO is dedicated to good govern- 
ment through its commitment to the values of accountability, integ- 
rity and reliability. 
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Last week the Director of the Census Bureau was before the sub- 
committee and questioned the nonpartisan GAO and other over- 
sight entities for what he termed real-time oversight that, in his 
mind, was not understandable. However, I would remind everyone 
that in the first major mailing of census materials to the general 
public, all 120 million prenotification letters were misaddressed, 
and the letter itself did not explain fully the purpose of the en- 
closed envelope to those who only spoke English, obviously a major- 
ity of the population. The Director has termed both of these errors 
as major embarrassments, and, as Mr. Ryan noted, the national 
800 number was not printed on the forms. According to the Census 
Bureau, the 800 number was not available at the time the forms 
were printed. I must admit that I find this explanation highly im- 
probable. 

In the wake of these errors, a strong argument can be made for 
more oversight, not less. And these errors also call into question 
the ability of the Bureau to conduct the ACE or estimation adjust- 
ment. 

Today the GAO will have its turn to defend its actions, all of 
which have been sanctioned by our subcommittee either jointly or 
independently. While Mrs. Maloney attacked our level of oversight 
and thought that it may be intruding on the Census Bureau’s abil- 
ity to conduct the census, many of the GAO reports have been 
jointly requested with her support or that of Mr. Waxman, the 
ranking member of the full committee. I also found it ironic that 
while Mrs. Maloney criticized the level of oversight and called it in- 
trusive and burdensome, in her next breath she asked the Director 
to provide the subcommittee with yet another report, this time on 
the level of oversight and the amount of time that the Bureau 
takes to comply with the various requests for information. 

The stories in the wake of last week’s hearing said that the spirit 
of bipartisanship had been broken. That is not entirely accurate. 
Both Mrs. Maloney and I have tirelessly promoted the census and 
will continue to do so. However, I am not in a position to tirelessly 
defend the Bureau at all costs. When deserving of praise, the Bu- 
reau should receive it, but when deserving criticism, it should also 
receive it. 

Those of us who sit on this subcommittee in Congress, and the 
President, are ultimately responsible for the census. The American 
people, and rightly so, hold the elected officials responsible for the 
actions of their government. This is the people’s census, and we are 
the people’s representatives. 

This subcommittee requests information because it believes that 
it is needed to make an informed judgment on the success of the 
2000 census. On a regular basis the subcommittee is questioned on 
the status of operations by Members of Congress, constituents from 
around the Nation, and the press. Let’s say a reporter or local gov- 
ernment official calls and asks, for example, how, in my opinion, 
hiring is proceeding? Imagine the shock if my answer was, well, the 
Census Bureau tells me everything is fine. That would be not be 
the sign of a well-informed chairman or a subcommittee doing its 
job. 

While the Bureau prefers to talk about the census in national 
terms, such as, “Hiring is 4 percent ahead of schedule,” that does 
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not mean anything to a reporter or city official that calls from Day- 
ton, OH, or San Antonio, TX. They justifiably want to know how 
they are doing locally. The Bureau may want to reevaluate the 
level of information that it provides on the local level. It seems that 
the media is in need of this type of information. Of course, it is not 
that the Census Bureau cannot provide local information. Soon 
every local government will have access to their mail response 
rates daily. It is hoped that this information will encourage local 
involvement and raise the 2000 mail response rate 5 percent above 
that of 1990. 

I believe that because hiring is such an integral part of the cen- 
sus, everybody should have access to this information. This infor- 
mation is not meant to embarrass the Census Bureau. To the con- 
trary, it is meant to spur action. An example is what delegate Elea- 
nor Holmes Norton has done right here in the Nation’s Capital. 
After press reports on the hiring shortage here in D.C., she orga- 
nized a job fair. That is a positive action by a local official who was 
made aware of a problem. 

This census has been a highly contentious one since the start of 
the decade. Both parties in Congress are examining it much closer 
than in previous decades. In fact, I would say the Nation as a 
whole is taking a much closer look. But if the 2000 census is to be 
truly transparent, everyone should be able to see clearly through 
the window without obstruction. 

I am pleased to report that the Census Bureau has been very re- 
sponsive to my requests for a meeting among the oversight parties, 
and that this meeting will take place after the hearing today. I 
hope all of the remaining issues will be resolved to everyone’s satis- 
faction. I am also pleased to report that since I raised the issue 
with Secretary Daley almost 2 weeks ago, GAO has reported sig- 
nificant progress in obtaining the information it feels it needs to 
conduct thorough oversight. 

Today we will hear testimony in a number of key areas. The Cen- 
sus Bureau had to reconfigure the data capture system in order to 
capture 1.5 billion pages of data from 119 million households. I am 
very concerned that testing and development of this system has 
been behind from the start. I am also concerned that the new soft- 
ware and hardware has not been used in a simulated census envi- 
ronment. 

A key ingredient to the local census outreach efforts are the 
Complete Count Committees [CCC]. These committees are designed 
to do local outreach and promotion. However, many of the Com- 
plete Count Committees that we visited are frustrated from a lack 
of resources. One such CCC in a major county told the subcommit- 
tee that they were shocked when they were contacted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s partnership specialists and asked to supply materials 
for an upcoming event and given a 2-day deadline. Imagine the 
shock of the CCC. They understood that it was the Census Bureau 
that was supposed to supply the materials, not the other way 
around. 

And, of course, hiring remains a concern on this subcommittee 
despite the Director’s assertion that “I don’t lose any sleep over it.” 
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I hope my concerns never bear fruit and, in fact, the local census 
offices are fully staffed for a nonresponse followup. 

Mr. Mihm, thank you for coming before the committee, and I look 
forward to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Miller follows:] 
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The Honorable Dan Miller (FI-13) 

Opening Statement GAO Hearing 
March 14, 2000 

Good Afternoon. The census questionnaires have been mailed and many people have 
already received them. Please fill out your form and mail it back as soon as possible. I 
can’t overemphasize this enough to those sitting here and those watching on TV. 

Your friends, neighbors, local and state officials, local school boards and slate 
universities, and all areas of the private sector arc dependent upon an accurate census. 
So when you get the questionnaire, short form or long form, take a few minutes to sit 
down, answer the questions and mail it back. America is counting on you. 

Today, we again welcome the nonpanisan General Accounting Office before the 
Subcommittee on the Census. As I have mentioned previously, the GAO’s mission is 
to help the Congress oversee federal programs and operations to assure accountability 
to the American people, 

GAO's evaluators, auditors, lawyers, economists, public policy analysis, information 
technology specialists and other multi-disciplinary professionals seek to enhance the 
economy, efficiency, effectiveness and credibility of the federal government both in 
fact and in the eyes of the American people. 

GAO accomplishes its mission through a variety of activities, including financial 
audits, program reviews, investigations, legal support and policy/program analyses. 
GAO is dedicated to good government through its commitment to the values of 
accountability, integrity and reliability. 

Last week, the Director of the Census Bureau was before the Subcommittee and 
questioned the nonpartisan GAO and other oversight entities for what he termed “real 
time” oversight that in his mind was not understandable. However, I would remind 
everyone that in the first major mailing of census materials to the general public, all 
120 million prenoiification letters were misaddressed and the letter itself did not 
explain fully the purpose of the enclosed envelope to those who only spoke English, 
obviously a majority of the population. The Director has termed both of these errors 
as major embarrassments. And, as Mr. Ryan noted, the national 800 number was not 
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printed on the forms because, according the Census Bureau, the 800 number was not 
available at the time. 1 must admit that I find this explanation highly improbable. In 
the wake of these errors, a strong argument could be made for more oversight — not 
less. 

And these errors also call into question the abdity of the Bureau to conduct the ACE 
or estimation adjustment. 

Today, the GAO will have its turn to defend its actions, all of which Inave been 
sanctioned by this subcommittee, either jointly or independently. While Mrs. 
Maloney attacked our level of oversight and felt it may be intruding upon the Census 
Bureau’s ability to conduct the census, many of the GAO reports have been jointly 
requested with her support or that of Mr. Waxman, the ranking Member on the full 
committee. 

1 also found it ironic that while Mrs. Maloney criticized the level of oversight and 
called it intrusive and burdensome, in her next breath she asked the Director to 
provide the subcommittee with yet another report -this time on the level of oversight 
and the amount of time the Bureau takes to comply with various requests for 
information. 

The stories in the wake of the last week’s hearing said, for the most part, that the 
spirit of bipartisanship had been broken. That is not entirely accurate. Both Mrs. 
Maloney and myself have tirelessly promoted the Census and will continue to do so. 
However, I am not in the position to tirelessly defend the Bureau at all costs. When 
deserving of praise, the Bureau should receive it, but w'hen deserving criticism, it 
should receive that as well. Those of us who sit on this subcommittee, in Congress, 
and the President are ultimately responsible for the census. The American people, 
and rightly so, hold the elected officials responsible for the actions of Uieir 
government. This is the people’s census and we are the people’s representatives. 

This Subcommittee requests information because it believes that it is needed to make 
an informed judgment on the success of the 2000 Census. On a regular basis, the 
subcommittee is questioned on the status of operations by Members of Congress, 
constituents from around nation and the press. 

Let’s say a reporter or local govermnent official calls and asks, for example, how, in 
my opinion, hiring is proceeding? Imagine the shock if my answer was, well, the 
Census Bureau tells me everything is fine. That would not be the sign of a well- 
informed Chairman. 

While the Bureau prefers to talk about the census in national terms, such as Quote 
“Hiring is four percent ahead of schedule nationally,” End Quote, that means nothing 
to a reporter or city official that calls me from Dayton, Ohio, or San Antonio, Texas. 
They justifiably want to know how they are doing locally. The Bureau may want to 
reevaluate the level of information it provides on the local level. It seems that the 
media is in need of this type of information. 
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Of course, it’s not that the Census Bureau cannot provide local information. Soon 
every local govermnent will have access to their mail response rates daily. It is hoped 
that this will encourage local involvement and raise the 2000 mail response rale five 
percent above that of 1990. 

I believe that because hiring is such an integral part of the census evetyone should 
have access to this information. This information is not meant to embarrass the 
Census Bureau. To the contrary, it is meant to spur action. An example is what 
Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton has done right here in the Nation’s Capital. After 
press reports on the hiring shortage here in D.C., she organized a job fair. That is 
positive action by a local official w'ho w'as made aware of a problem. 

This Census has been a highly contentious one since the start of the decade. Both 
parties in Congress are examining it much closer than in previous decades. In fact, 1 
would say the nation, as a whole, is taking a much clo.ser look. But if the 2000 Census 
is to be truly transparent, everyone should be able to see clearly through the window 
without obstruction. 

I am pleased to report fiiat the Census Bureau has been very responsive to my request 
for a meeting among the oversight parties and that this meeting wdll take place today- 
after the hearing. 1 hope that all remaining issues will be resolved to everyone’s 
satisfaction. 

I am also pleased to report that since I raised this issue with Secretar>' Daley, almost 
two weeks ago, GAO lias reported significant progress in obtaining the information it 
feels It needs to conduct thorough oversight 

Today, we will hear testimony in a number of key areas: 

The Census Bureau had to reconfigure the Data Capture system in order to capture 
1 ,5 billion pages of data from 1 1 9 million households. I am very concerned that 
testing and development of this system has been behind from the start. I am also 
concerned that the new software and hardware has not been used in a simulated 
census environment. 

A key ingredient to the local census outreach efforts are the Complete Count 
Committees. These committees are designed to do local outreach and promotion. 
However, many of the complete count committees that we visited are frustrated — 
frustrated from a lack of resources. One such CCC in a major city told the 
.subcommittee that they were shocked when they were contacted by the Census 
Bureau’s partnership specialist, asked to supply materials for an upcoming event and 
given a two-day deadline. Imagine the shock of the CCC. They understood that it was 
the Census Bureau that supplied the CCC with materials, not the other w'ay around. 

And, of course, hiring remains a concern of this subcommittee, despite the Director’s 
assertion that Quote “I don’t lose any sleep over it” End quote. I hope that my 
concerns never bear fruit and, in fact, the Local Census Offices are ail fully staffed 
for non-response follow-up. 
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Mr. Milim, tliank you for coming before the subcoironitiee, and I look forv/ard to 
your testimony. 
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Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney, do you have an opening statement? 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Census day may be 18 days away, but the census has begun. Al- 
most 100 million questionnaires are in the mail, and 22 million 
more are being delivered by hand in rural areas. I received mine 
yesterday, and I urge all Americans to fill out their questionnaires 
and mail it back. 

As has been the case in our recent hearings, the news on prep- 
arations for the census is good, a point which can easily be lost in 
the details of a hearing. But if we look at the forest and not the 
trees, things are going pretty well. Particularly noteworthy is a 
new USA Today/CNN/Gallup Poll out just yesterday in which 96 
percent of the respondents say they will mail back their question- 
naires. I doubt it will be that high, but that is certainly an impor- 
tant indication of the all-important mail response rate, and it is 
very good news. 

Beyond that, and as the testimony today shows, things are on 
track. All 520 offices are open and running. Though there are local- 
ized problems, recruiting is actually ahead of schedule nationwide 
at about 75 percent of the total needed. The questionnaires — all 
120 million — are printed and actually being delivered by U.S. Post 
Office and Census Bureau personnel even as we speak. As Director 
Prewitt has emphasized, unexpected problems could develop tomor- 
row, but as of today things are running pretty well. 

Now, the chairman mentioned the problem in recruitment. I 
want to give the number to the public, 1-888-325-7733, as dis- 
played here for people to call if they want jobs and want to help 
the Census Bureau. 

At our hearing last week, the issue of appropriate access of over- 
sight entities to census 2000 activities and information was a major 
point of discussion. I do not want to belabor those issues, but I do 
want to clarify the record on a couple of points. First, the General 
Accounting Office and the Census Bureau were well on their way 
toward reaching an agreement regarding GAO’s access to Bureau 
information before our last hearing. If this fact had been clear to 
all concerned, I think much of the discussion we had would have 
been avoided. There was not last week nor is there today a dis- 
agreement over access between the Bureau and GAO. I will let Mr. 
Mihm speak for himself, but I understand that all of these issues 
have been resolved. I also suspect that in a project of this size, 
scope and complexity, it is normal to have differences that need to 
be worked out and reviewed. 

Second, the guidelines on oversight which the Bureau has imple- 
mented were sent to the oversight bodies on December 16, 1999, al- 
most 3 months ago. As best I can tell, they represent the continu- 
ation of policies which have been in place for over 2 years, and I 
am somewhat surprised that they have become an issue this late 
in the process. If there was a problem with these guidelines, and 
they are only guidelines, it should have been addressed long ago. 

Mr. Chairman, you have raised concerns about the access of our 
own staff and that of the Census Monitoring Board to field offices. 
While I would note that similar visits never happened during the 
1990 census, they may have some value. But it is also important 
to understand that GAO and the Inspector General’s staff are high- 
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ly trained auditors and evaluators, working under strict profes- 
sional standards and their own guidelines on how to conduct them- 
selves in the field. Although these agencies act in a strictly non- 
partisan manner, I have real concerns regarding the conduct of the 
Monitoring Board staff given their activities in the field to date and 
the fact that they are not subject to any similar guidelines for their 
conduct. 

I know that the chairman mentioned his concern regarding the 
need for representatives of the regions or headquarters staff accom- 
panying subcommittee staff on their visits to local census offices. 
I just want to point out that this is far from unusual. The chair- 
man and I both liken the census to a military operation, and I 
think that is a good analog. I just want to point out that when 
Members of Congress or their staff go into the field to visit military 
installations, they are usually accompanied by half of the Penta- 
gon, so I do not think that it is unusual or inappropriate to have 
representatives accompany our own staff. I know my staff has 
found the presence of regional staff helpful in understanding the 
census operations since many times they can answer questions that 
the local staff cannot. 

I do want to compliment the chairman on his idea of getting all 
of the principals together from the Monitoring Board, cochairs Ken 
Blackwell and Gil Casellas; the GAO, Mr. Mihm and perhaps Mr. 
Walker; the Commerce IG, Mr. Frazier; and ourselves, to person- 
ally resolve any issues that remain. As you know, that is exactly 
what Director Prewitt suggested in his letter of August 26 of last 
year to you in which he expressed his concerns regarding the de- 
mands of various oversight bodies and their impact on the Bureau’s 
ability to conduct the census. I would like to put that letter in the 
record and, if I could, put this letter in and the one from February 
8. 

Mr. Miller. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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WMhlngtOft. DC 20233-0001 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR - Q3g 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

The U.S. Census Bureau just received a request from Mr. Gregory D. Kutz, Associate Director of the 
U.S, General Accounting Office (GAO), containing 10 pages, of over 40 detailed, multiple-part questions 
(a total of nearly 100 questions in all) relating to ourFY 2000 budget request Mr, Kutz indicated that he 
has been asked by your Committee to obtain this infonnation. We have been asked to provide detailed 
answers to these questions, with supporting documentation, by August 27, 1999. We will make every 
effort to meet this deadline, which only gives the Census Bureau staff 6 working days. 

I believe I have the responsibility to bring to your attention, as the Chairman of the Oversight 
Subcommittee on the Census, that meeting this very tight GAO schedule involves postponing several 
other pressing operational activities that had been scheduled for this period. More specifically, the 
Census Bureau staff directly affected by the GAO requests would otherwise be extensively involved in 
working on the FY 1999 closeout, responding to questions from the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the FY 2000 budget, preparing detailed FY 2000 budget operating plans for conducting Census 2000, 
preparing the FY 2001 budget submission — in addition to multiple activities required for finalizing plans 
and beginning operations for Census 2000. Please understand that each of these activities involves 
intense staff time to manage and execute the associated operations and logistics of this massive 
operation. « 

I want to stress that the staff members involved in these activities also are central to preparing for a 
major public information effort focused on the mail-back response rate. This effort is designed to be 
responsive to your recotninendarion, voiced at the Subcommittee Hearing on July 27, 1999, that we 
introduce the theme of the “Census as a Civic Ceremony." As I indicated in the hearing, we place a high 
priority on your recommendation, but I have now had to make a management decision to delay its 
planning. 

We will provide the material GAO is requesting on your behalf. Doing so will, without a doubt, impact 
ihw response time we have for the other competing priorities that are extremely important to the various 
interested parties requesting infonnation from us. It also will postpone critical operational tasks that 
were scheduled for this period. 

Obviously, I respect the oversight responsibilities you must discharge. I assume, however, that you 
expect from me due notice if I believe that the actual operation of the census is being adversely affected, 

I respectfiiUy reqt^t a meeting to review in more detail how you wish the Census Buremi to balance 
appropriate Congressional oversight responsibilities with the operational demands of implementing 
Census 2000. 

Sincerely, 

^ned Kenneth PrewHt 

Kenneth Prewitt 
Director 


AUO ^ P 

The Honorable Dan Miller 
Chaiiman, Subcommittee on the Census 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515-6143 



cc: The Honorable Carolyn Maloney 
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WIMliCI^ I •■■•-■<• I W| \«s^ivi<vicnv,c; 

Economics and Statistics Administration 
U.S. Census Bureau 

WashinQton, DC 20233*0001 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. J. Kenneth Blackwell 
Mr. Gilbert F. Cascllas 
Co-Chairs 

Census Monitoring Board 
Washington, DC 20233 

Dear Mr. Blackwell and Mr, Cascllas: 

As you are well aware, Census 2000 has already begun. U.S. Census Bureau staff here at 
headquarters and in the field arc fully engaged in the operations that are now starting up, 
and all census staff arc thoroughly occupied in carrying out their respective re.sponsibilitics 
for Census 2000. These include finalizing the priming of the Census 2000 questionnaires, 
assembling and shipping operational kits for use by employees in tlte field, preparing for 
update/leave, and the enumeration of remote Alaska, In fact, literally thousands of operations 
will soon be under way. 

The Census Bureau is also aw’arc of our responsibility to keep the Census Monitoring Board and 
other oversight entities informed of die ongoing status of all Census 2000 operations. However, 
I am sure that you can appreciate the importance of minimizing disruptions to Census 2000 
operations in the montlis ahead. In the interest of being responsive to the Board’s requirement 
for information, I would like to meet with both ofyou to develop a strategy for responding to the 
Board’s information requests between now and Fall 2000. 

Please have a member of your respective staffs contact Census Monitoring Board Hai.son 
Anthony Black at (301) 457-8306 to schedule a meeting at your soonest convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth Prewitt 
Director 
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Mrs. Maloney. That letter of February 8 was directed to co- 
chairs Blackwell and Casellas, asking for a meeting to ensure that 
their information requests were met. These hardly seem like ac- 
tions of someone trying to, “hide something.” Even if these issues 
are settled at the staff level, I think a meeting of the principals 
could be very useful for all concerned and personally am ready to 
attend such a meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are reviewing the issue of oversight, I 
want to pose a question. What are the oversight goals of this com- 
mittee with respect to the census? Oversight to what end? Are we 
trying to make this census better, to develop plans for the next cen- 
sus in 2010? If we are trying to make sure that this census is the 
best it can be, then why hasn’t the subcommittee responded to the 
major recommendations GAO had in their December report? 

The GAO gave us some concrete statutory steps to improve the 
pool of possible enumerators, which you have pointed out is still a 
concern in some small pockets around the country. I know that you 
strongly supported Mrs. Meeks’ bill, H.R. 683, which would have 
allowed current welfare recipients to receive their benefits and 
work for the census at the same time, but the Majority Leader has 
refused to bring it to a vote on the floor. I also know that recruit- 
ment is still a concern in the LCOs in both our districts. I think 
responding to the GAO’s suggestion incorporated in my bill, H.R. 
3581, would make sense. If this subcommittee is committed to con- 
structive oversight, we should act on those recommendations. Of 
course, the alternative to constructive oversight is to use it to play 
gotcha with the census in a continuing effort to try to stop the use 
of modern statistical methods. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairrnan. 

Census Day may be eighteen days away, but the Census has begun. Almost 100 million 
questionnaires are in the mail and 22 million more are being delivered by hand in rural areas. I 
received mine yesterday and I urge all Americans to fill out their questionnaire and mail it back. 

As has been the case in our recent hearings, the news on preparations for the Census is 
good, a point which can easily be lost in the details of a hearing. But if we look at the forest and 
not the trees, things are going well. Particularly noteworthy is a new USA Today/CNN/Gallup 
Poll out just yesterday in which 96% of the respondents say they will mail back their 
questionnaires. I doubt it will be that high, but that is certainly an important indicator of the all- 
important mail response rate, and it’s very good news. 

Beyond that, and as the testimony today shows, things are on track. All 520 offices are 
open and running. Though there are localized problems, recruiting is actually ahead of schedule 
nationwide - at about 75% of the total needed. The questionnaires - all 120 million - are printed 
and actually being delivered by U.S. Post Office and Census Bureau personnel even as we speak. 
As Director Prewitt has emphasized, unexpected problems could develop tomorrow, but as of 
today, things are running well. 

At our hearing last week, the issue of appropriate access of oversight entities to Census 
2000 activities and information was a major point of discussion. 1 do not want to belabor those 
issues, but I do want to clarify the record on a couple of points. 

First, the General Accounting Office and the Census Bureau were well on their way 
toward reaching an agreement regarding GAO’s access to Bureau information before our last 
hearing. If this fact had been clear to all concerned, I think much of the discussion we had could 
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have been avoided. There was not iast week, nor is there today, a disagreement over access 
between the Bureau and GAO. IT! let Mr. Mihm speak for himself, but I understand that all of 
these issues have been resolved, I also suspect that in a project of this size, scope, and 
complexity, it is normal to have differences that need to be worked out over the mechanics of a 
review. 


Second, the guidelines on oversight which the Bureau has implemented were sent 
to the oversight bodies on December 16, 1999, almost three months ago. As best 1 can tell, they 
represent the continuation of policies which have been in place for over two years and I’m 
somewhat surprised that they have become an issue this late in the process. If there was a 
problem with these guidelines, and they are only guidelines, it should have been addressed long 
ago. Mr. Chairman, you have raised concerns about the access of our own staff, and that of the 
Census Monitoring Board, to field offices. While I would note that similar visits never happened 
during the 1990 Census, they may have some value. But it is also important to understand that 
GAO and the Inspector General’s staff are highly trained auditors and evaluators, working under 
.strict professional standards and their own guidelines on how to conduct themselves in the field. 
Although these agencies act in a strictly non-partisan manner, I have real concerns regarding the 
conduct of the Monitoring Board staff given their activities in the field to date and the fact that 
they are not subject to any similar guidelines for their conduct. 

I know that the Chairman mentioned his concern regarding the need for representatives of 
the regions or headquarters staff accompanying subcommittee staff on their visits to Local Census 
offices, I just want to point out that this is far from unusual. The Chairman and I both liken the 
census to a military operation and I think that is a good analogy. 1 just want point out that when 
Members of Congress or their staff go into the field to visit military installations they are usually 
accompanied by half of the pentagon, so I do not think it is unusual or inappropriate to have 
representatives accompany our staff. I know my staff has found the presence of regional staff 
helpful in understanding the Census operations, since many times they can answer questions that 
the local office staff cannot, 

I do want to complement the Chairman on his idea of getting all of the principals together 
from the Monitoring Board, Co-Chairs Ken Blackwell and Gil Casellas; the GAO, Mr. Mihm and 
perhaps Mr. Walker, the Commerce Inspector General Mr. Frazier and ourselves to personally 
resolve any issues of access to information that remain. As you know, this is exactly what 
Director Prewitt suggested in his letter of August 26“’ of last year to you, in which he expressed 
his concerns regarding the demands of various oversight bodies and their impact on the Bureau’s 
ability to conduct the Census. I would like to put that letter in to the record, and also Director 
Prewitt’s letter of February 8“ to Co-Chairs Blackwell and Casellas asking for a meeting to 
ensure that their information requests were met. These hardly seem like the actions of someone 
trying to “hide something.” Even if these issues are settled at a staff level, I think a meeting of the 
principals could be very useful for all concerned, and personally am ready to attend such a 
meeting. 

Mr, Chairman, while we are reviewing the issue of oversight I want to pose a question. 
What are the oversight goals of this committee with respect to the Census? Oversight to what 
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end'’ Are we here to try to make this census better? To develop plans for the next Census in 
20 1 ()■’ If we are here to try to make sure this Census is the best it can be, then why hasn’t the 
Subcommittee responded to the major recommendations GAO had in their December report? 

The GAO gave us some concrete statutory steps to improve the pool of possible enumerators, 
which you have pointed out is still a concern in some small pockets around the countiy. I know 
that you strongly supported Ms. Meeks bill, HR 683, which would have allowed current welfare 
recipients to receive their benefits and work for the census at the same time but the Majority 
Leader has retused to bring it to a vote on the floor. I also know that recruitment is still a 
concern in the LCOs in both our districts. I think responding to the GAO suggestions 
incorporated in my bill, H.R. 3581, would make sense. If this Subcommittee is committed to 
constructive oversight we should act on those recommendations. Of course the alternative to 
constmctive oversight is to use it to play ‘"Gotcha” with the Census in a continuing effort to tiy to 
stop the use of modern statistical methods. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Mihm, if you would stand, Mr. Hite and Mr. 
Goldenkoff, and raise your right hands, and I will swear you all in. 
[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Let the record acknowledge that they have an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Mihm. 

STATEMENTS OF J. CHRISTOP H ER MIHM, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, FEDERAL MANAGEMENT AND WORKFORCE ISSUES, 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
RANDOLPH C. HITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ACCOUNTING 
AND INFORMATION MANAGEMENT DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE; AND ROBERT GOLDENKOFF, ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR, GENERAL GOVERNMENT DIVISION, U.S. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Mihm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Maloney. It is 
once again a great honor and pleasure to appear before you to dis- 
cuss the status of the 2000 census. 

March is one of the most crucial periods in the 10-year census 
cycle. Over the course of this month, the Bureau will deliver census 
questionnaires to the vast majority of the Nation’s 120 million 
households. I also received my questionnaire yesterday. Knowing I 
would appear before you today, I made sure that I filled it out and 
mailed it in today. I would have mailed it in in any case, but I 
wanted to get it in today. 

The Bureau will begin to process millions of completed question- 
naires at its four data capture centers located across the country 
this month. Outreach and promotion efforts will be at their great- 
est intensity. The Bureau’s temporary work force will approach 
peak levels, and coverage improvement programs are to get under 
way. 

I am fortunate to be joined by two of my colleagues who have 
managed GAO’s work on the 2000 census. Randy Hite leads GAO’s 
work on the wide range of Federal technology issues, including the 
census; and Robert Goldenkoff has day-to-day responsibility for 
much of our work on census operations. 

Our statement focuses on developments that have occurred since 
we last testified before this subcommittee in February regarding 
essential activities such as, first, the outreach and promotion pro- 
gram; second, field followup operations, including staffing and cov- 
erage improvement; and third, data capture. In addition, I will dis- 
cuss the steps the Bureau has taken to ensure that the census 
questionnaires do not contain the same misprint as was in the 
mailing addresses in the notification letters. 

However, before turning to those issues, I want to spend just a 
moment on the question of GAO’s access to census operational in- 
formation. Mr. Chairman, as you and Mrs. Maloney mentioned in 
your opening statements, we have reached agreement with the Bu- 
reau and implemented a process that I am confident will allow us 
to fulfill our role in supporting the bipartisan oversight needs of 
this subcommittee. This agreement with the Bureau provides us 
with access to the routine management information on the status 
of the census while importantly minimizing the burden on the Bu- 
reau. It is a new process that they established to make sure that 
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it reduces the burden from the other process that they had been 
using. In reaching this agreement I want to thank the Bureau for 
its willingness to work with us on access issues, and the sub- 
committee in its efforts, and in particular you, Mr. Chairman, for 
the attention and support you gave us during this time. I deeply 
appreciate your efforts on our behalf on this issue. 

Turning now to the census outreach and promotion program, the 
Bureau has formed partnerships with organizations across the 
country to help promote the census. The Complete Count Commit- 
tees, as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, are a key component of the 
partnership program. They consist of local government, religious, 
media and other community leaders. Not surprisingly, in our con- 
versation with members of these committees across the country, we 
are finding significant differences regarding the resources that they 
have available to promote the census and their level of activity. 

Regarding the support that the Bureau is providing these com- 
mittees, the situation appears to be equally mixed. On the one 
hand, committee representatives we contacted were generally 
pleased with the assistance and guidance that they were receiving 
from the Bureau’s partnership staff. The local committee represent- 
atives were also satisfied with the quality and quantity of the 
English-language material that they received from the Bureau. On 
the other hand, however, several committee representatives we 
spoke with said the amount of foreign-language materials, espe- 
cially Spanish and Asian languages, were insufficient to meet their 
needs. 

In addition to the Complete Count Committees, the Bureau Cen- 
sus in Schools Program is intended to increase response rates by 
encouraging students to remind their parents or guardians to re- 
spond to the census. The Complete Count Committee and local cen- 
sus representatives we spoke to spoke highly favorably of the idea 
of promoting the census through the schools. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that you had very positive experiences at home in that regard. 

To date the Bureau has fulfilled orders for about 1.5 million 
teacher kits for elementary, middle and high school teachers. How- 
ever, problems have occurred in distribution of these materials. Or- 
ders for Census in Schools materials are taking between 2 and 4 
weeks to be filled, according to the Bureau officials responsible for 
the day-to-day management of this program. 

An effective publicity and outreach program is important to boost 
mail response rates, which contributes to higher census data qual- 
ity and reduces the staff needs and schedule burdens on the cen- 
sus. This leads to the second topic I would like to cover, census 
field operations. 

The Bureau’s update/leave operation, which began on March 3, 
was the first test of the Bureau’s ability to staff its operations at 
near peak activities. Over 700,000 enumerators and other staff are 
now in the field conducting update/leave. However, to meet its non- 
response followup staffing needs, the much larger operation that is 
coming in just a few weeks, the Bureau needs to recruit an addi- 
tional 700,000 qualified applicants to meet its overall goal of 2.4 
qualified applicants by mid-April. Bureau data show that nation- 
ally, as of March 2, the Bureau had recruited 74 percent of the ap- 
plicants that it needed. This was slightly ahead of the Bureau’s na- 
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tional 71 percent goal at that point. However, 7 of the Bureau’s 12 
regional offices fell short of the 71 percent benchmark. 

Table 1 in my written statement shows the progress that census 
regions have made in meeting recruiting goals in February and in 
March. Most important, at the local level, 270 of the Bureau’s 511 
local census offices fell below the Bureau benchmark of 71 percent. 
Of these 270, 22 had recruited fewer than half of the qualified ap- 
plicants that the Bureau needed as of March 2. 

The regional and local census officials continue to aggressively 
recruit applicants. For example, the Census Bureau is working 
with communities to set up testing, meeting with local leaders, the 
Atlanta and several other regional offices are mailing postcards to 
targeted ZIP codes that have been identified as hard-to-recruit 
areas, and in some cases they have increased pay rates for enu- 
merators and other staff. 

In addition to the followup efforts — efforts to followup on non- 
responding households, the Bureau has included coverage improve- 
ment programs in the 2000 census that are aimed at increasing the 
count of the hard-to-enumerate populations. Two of these programs 
are the Bureau’s walk-in Questionnaire Assistance Centers and the 
Be Counted Program. Bureau data as of March 1 show that a com- 
bined total of 46,000 Be Counted sites and Questionnaire Assist- 
ance Centers have been committed to be established. For perspec- 
tive, this is about 3V2 times the 12,600 McDonald’s restaurants 
that are in the Nation. Being the father of small children, I am 
well-acquainted, I think, with about half of those restaurants. 

As we discussed in our February report to the subcommittee, the 
Bureau appears to be taking the steps needed to ensure a success- 
ful Be Counted/Questionnaire Assistance Center effort. They 
learned some key lessons from the dress rehearsal and are taking 
appropriate actions. 

Turning to the third topic I will discuss today, census data cap- 
ture. As of today the Bureau reports that it has implemented the 
near-term system changes and completed all scheduled test events, 
including an operational test at each data capture center and a test 
of the four centers operating concurrently. Further, as of today the 
data capture centers have been operating for about a week, the 
first 2 days of which they checked in over 117,000 questionnaires. 
This workload represents about 8 percent of the daily workload ex- 
pected later this month when peak operations kick in, when they 
will be processing 1.5 million questionnaires per day. Thus the ac- 
tual operations and the data that we have thus far demonstrate 
that the centers are up and running, but they do not demonstrate 
those centers’ readiness to operate at expected production-level 
workloads. Moreover, the information that we have seen on actual 
operations does not address whether recent changes to the data 
capture system are functioning correctly. We, therefore, remain un- 
certain about the centers’ readiness to meet the full production 
workload anticipated to begin in about 2 weeks. 

Our prepared statement details uncertainty about the results of 
the Jeffersonville operational test, recent software changes, the Bu- 
reau’s four-site operational test in late February, and other ongoing 
changes. In the interest of brevity, I will highlight the software 
changes and the four-site operational test. 
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As you know, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Maloney, the Bureau has 
decided to adopt a two-pass approach to its data capture oper- 
ations. To implement this two-pass data capture solution, two sets 
of software changes or releases were required. The first release, de- 
signed to support the first pass, that is when they will get the 100 
percent data which will he used for apportionment purposes, was 
completed in early February. This work involved modifying soft- 
ware to write the long form to a storage unit rather than present- 
ing it to keyers for immediate action. This release was in place for 
the final four-site operational test. While Bureau officials have 
stated that the changes were successfully implemented, the Bureau 
has not yet provided us with the procedures used for testing those 
changes and the results. As a result, we do not have the informa- 
tion needed to know with any certainty whether these software 
changes are performing as intended. 

The second issue deals with the four-site operational test. To 
help prepare for the actual data capture operations during the cen- 
sus, the Bureau and its contractors conducted a final operation test 
from February 22 to the 25th. The test was important because it 
involved production-level workloads at all four data capture centers 
as well as centralized corporations and Bureau headquarters simul- 
taneously. However, the test was limited in that it did not include 
all of the data capture center operations such as the center’s ability 
to sort, check in and prepare questionnaires for processing. Most of 
the questionnaires used in the test had machine-printed rather 
than handwritten responses with the same answers on each ques- 
tionnaire, which would, of course, simplify keying demands. 

Our overall point is some data capture operations have not been 
verified with production-level workload at all DCCs. Specifically 
neither the Baltimore nor Pomona center have successfully con- 
ducted operational tests of their ability to support a production 
load for sorting or documentation. 

Finally, let me comment very briefly on the address list problem 
and the notification letter. Since this problem was discovered by 
the Postal Service last month, we have been examining the Bu- 
reau’s check to make sure that the problem was not repeated on 
census questionnaires. Once they learned of the error, the Bureau 
officials said that both the Bureau and its contractors checked a 
sample of six types of questionnaires with the preprinted addresses 
to ensure that they did not contain the same misprint that was on 
the notification letters. No such errors were found by the Bureau. 
My written statement details the types of checks that the Bureau 
went through. In addition, we independently reviewed a very small 
sample of questionnaires. We went to four post offices in northern 
Virginia and found that they did not contain any of the same mis- 
prints as the advance letters. 

In short, it appears that the Bureau is well justified in its con- 
fidence that the address letter error in the notification letter is not 
present in the census questionnaires. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Maloney, let me echo a 
statement that both of you made far better in your opening state- 
ments about the importance of public cooperation with the census. 
With census day just over 2 weeks away and census questionnaires 
already out in the mail, one of the themes that we have been high- 
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lighting throughout the decade has been the importance of public 
cooperation with the census. The mail response rate, a key meas- 
ure of that cooperation, will be central to determining the overall 
accuracy and cost of the census. The response rate will, therefore, 
provide the first indication of the success of the 2000 census. A 
high mail response rate will reduce the Bureau’s followup workload 
and relieve some of the staffing and schedule pressures the Bureau 
confronts. 

On behalf of this subcommittee, we look forward to continuing to 
track these and other census operations for you, and we will be 
available to report at any point. Mr. Chairman, this concludes my 
statement. My colleagues and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 

[Note. — The GAO report entitled, “2000 Census, Actions Taken 
to Improve the Be Counted and Questionnaire Assistance Center 
Programs,” may be found in subcommittee files.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mihm follows:] 
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Statement 

2000 Census: Update on Essential Operations 


Mr. Ghaiiman, Mis. Malon^, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here to provide an update on the status of key census- 
taking operations. When we last testified before the Subcommittee in mid- 
February, WE noted that although the Bureau of tiie Census has put forth a 
tremendous effort to help ensure as complete and accurate a count of the 
population as possible, certain essential census-takmg operations still 
faced fomiidable challenges.* My statement today focuses on 
development that ha\'e occur red since tlien regarding such essential 
activities as (1) outreach and promotion, (2) field follow-up operations, 
and (3) data capture. In addition, I will discuss the steps the Bureau has 
taken to ensure that die census questionnaires do not conUiin the same 
misprint in the mailing addresses that was contained in the 120 million 
advance notification letter's that went out over the last few weeks. 

In discussing these developments, I want to stress — as I did at last month’s 
hearing— three themes in particular. First, it is important to go beyond 
iiational-level data when gauging the progress of the census. Key census 
operations are loczilly implemented; thus, national trends, although useful 
for providing an overall perspective, can mask successes or challenges 
occurring at the regional and local levels. 

Second, many of the operational challenges that the Bureau faces are 
interrelated and their effects are often cumulative. Indeed, experience 
from the 1990 Census demonstrates hoyv problems with one operation can 
trigger a chain of events that could ultimately affect the accuracy and cost 
of census data. On the otlier hand, a particularly successful outreach and 
promotion effort could also have a ripple effect that results in better 
quality data. 

Tliird, cooperation is key to a successful census. Federal agencies, state 
and local governments, pri\’ate arid nonprofit organizations, and perhaps 
most important — the public at large — all have vital roles to play in 
ensuring a quality census. The Bureau cannot be expected to conduct a 
successful census on its own. 

March is one of the most crucial time periods in the decade-long census 
cycle. Over tlie course of this month, the Bureau is tc deliver census 
questionnaires to the vast majority of the nation’s 120 million households 
and begin processing millicms of completed questionnaires at Its 4 data 
capture centers located across the country. In addition, outreach and 
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promofcon efforts will be at their greatest iiitensity; the Bureau's, 
temporary workforce will approach peak levels; and certain coverage 
improvement programs, such as those aimed at non-English-speaking and 
other hard-to-count populations, are to get under way. In short, the 
success of the operatiofjs dial aie launched this month will have a m^or 
impact on the results of the census. 

My remarks today are based on our ongoing monitoring of the 2000 Census 
on behalf of the Subcommittee, Specific information was obtained 
tlirough inlearviews with Bureau officials in headqucuters, regional, and 
local census offices and analysis of Bureau documents and data. To obtain 
a local perspective of how the census is being conducted, we interviewed 
participants in the Bureau’s local partnership progrant in each of 9 
different localities. These individuals—often local goventment 
employees— are to help the Bureau promote the census and recruit 
employees. We selected the localities because, among other reasons, they 
have large concentrations of hard-toenumerate populations. The partners’ 
views are not prpjectable to the nation as a whole. 


A high nuul respoirse rate is key to a successful census because it helps the 
Bureau obtain more accurate data and reduce what has been an error- 
prone and costly nonrespor^se follow-up workload. To help boost public 
participation in the census, tire Bureau has instituted both a local and 
national outreach and promoiion campzugu. ll ie local effort is largely 
based on paitnersliips Mth various governmental and nongovernmental 
organizations across the country, while the national initiative centers on a 
paid advertismg campaign developed by a coiusortium of private se<^tor 
advertising agencies, and includes an initiative to premote the census 
thr-oiigh tire nation’s schools. Both programs face the twin challenges of 
raising the public’s awareness of the census and motivating people to 
respond. 

Tonal Partners are In a noteworthy development over past censuses, for 2000, the Bureau has 

P - t' +h r t augmented its partnership efforts to include almost 90,000 organizations 

1 1 ornoting tne census lO acrc»s the countjy ranging from state and local governments, commmtity 
Varying Degrees groups, and businesses. The Bureau’s partnership program steins from fiie 

its recognition that without the assistance and .support from members of 
local communities, the message that participating in the census is 
imporl.aat and confidential will not reach everyone-particularly those in 
hard-to-count areas. The Biueau hopes that local people who are trusted 
by the communities they represent can promote the census and persuade 
everyone to respond. Bureau partnership specialists are to work with 
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locaJ groups to help them initiate and sustain local outreach and 
promotion initiatives. 

A key component of the Bureau's partnership program are Complete 
Count Committees, which consist of local government, religious, media, 
and other community leaders. The committees are to promote the census 
by sponsoring community events and placing articles in local newspapers, 
among other grassroots initiatives. 

However, the committees differ regarding the resources they have 
available to promote the census. For example, one Complete Count 
Committee, the Philadelphia Census 2000 Project, has a $426,000 budget 
and full-time staff. Others, such as the Laredo, Texas, Complete Count 
Committee, have no budget and are staffed part time by government 
officials with other areas of responsibUity, 

Some committees are very active. The Chicago Complete Count 
Committee, for example, has arranged for 1.5 million census posters to be 
distributed through the Chicago Sun Times . The back of the posters lists 
36 different local telephone numbers that people can call to obtain census 
infonnation in such languages as Arabic, Korean, Polish, and Russian. 
Complete Count Committees are also helping the Bureau count hard-to- 
enumerate populations. For example, the Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
Complete Count Committee printed maps showing municipalities in which 
hard-to-count areas were located so they could target their outreach 
efforts accordingly. The Navrrjo Nation's committee allocated $20,000 tor 
its own billboard advertising campaign and other promotional materials. 
They also translated the census long- and short-form questionnaires into 
their native tongue for use by census enumerators. 

However, lliis level of effort is not uniform. For example, a representative 
of the Erie County, New York, Complete Count Committee said the 
committee has no activities planned at this time. 

Regarding the support the Bureau is providing Complete Count 
Committees, the situation appears to be mixed. On the one hand, 
committee representatives we contacted were generally pleased with the 
assistance and guidance they were receiving from the Bureau's partnership 
staff. The local committee representatives were also satisfied with the 
quality and quantity of English-language materials they have received from 
the Bureau. On the other hand, several committee representatives we 
spoke with said that the amount of foreign language materials were 
insufficient. For example, a Texas Complete Count Committee with a large 
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Spajush-spcaking population said that it has not been able to obtain 
sample Spanish questionnaires to train people assigned as Questionnaire 
Assistance Center staff. Other committee representatives were concerned 
about the lack of Asian language materials. To address this problem, local 
census staff and partners often arrange for the translation of Bureau 
materials into languages needed by their communities. 


Census in Schools Program 
Seen as Effective But 
Hampered by Distribution 
Delays 


In addition to the partnership program, in 1997, the Bureau hired a 
consortium of private-sector advertising agencies led by Young & Rubicam 
to develop an extensive paid advertising program to promote the census. 
As part of this initiative, Scholastic, Inc., was hired to develop a package of 
educational material and a marketing plan to promote the census in the 
nation’s schools. Known as the Census in Schools program, the Bureau 
hopes to increase response rates by encouraging students to remind their 
parents or guardians to complete their census forms. 


During the spring of 1999, the Bureau sent information about the Census in 
Schools Program to all elementary' school teachers and secondary social 
studies and math teachers located in hard-to-count areas of the country, or 
about 40 percent of all schools. Teachers could return an enclosed form 
and request teacher kits containing maps and other informational material. 
In September 1999, principals, department chairs, and district curriculum 
coordinators in the remaining schools were to receive a fall recruitment 
package including a sample teacher kit to distribute along with 
information for ordering additional kits, To date, the Bureau has filled 
orders for about 1.5 million teacher kits for elementary, middle and high 
schools. 


However, problems occurred in distributing the materials. The fall 
recruitment package was not mailed untO December, ratJier than 
September as originally planned. As a result, schools in this group that 
wanted to participate in the program did not start receiving materials until 
about January 2000. Further, Bureau officials reported that orders for 
some materials, especially for kindergarten through 4* grade teachers, 
were not filled between October 1999 and mid-December 1999 due in part 
to delays in printing materials for the fall recruitment package and the 
need to reprint teaching kits. 

To address the backlog of orders resulting from the printing delays and to 
expedite the fulfillment of new orders, the Bureau changed its distribution 
method in January. Since then, new orders for Census in Schools 
materials are taking between 2 and 4 weeks to be fiUed, according to 
Bureau officials responsible for the program. 
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The Complete Count Committee and local census office representatives 
we spoke to thought the idea of promoting the census through schools was 
a good one and commended the Bureau and Scholastic on the high quality 
of the Census in Schools materials. However, several representatives w’ere 
affected by the distribution backlog. One committee representative we 
spoke to in eariy-March reported that the Census in Schools materials 
arrived too late to be effectively integrated into the curriculum. Another 
Complete Count Committee was so concerned t hat Census in Schools 
materials would not come in time that, according to a committee 
representative, it spent over $400 printing the material from the Bureau’s 
Internet site. The Cerisus Bureau’s Ptiiladelphia office also reported that 
they printed and distributed Census in Schools materials on their own due 
to the di^ribiition backlog. 


Field Pollow-up Efforts 
Face Challenges 


To help cjvsure a complete and accurate count of the nation’s popiilation, 
the Bureau conducts a nationwide field follow-up operation in w'hich 
enumerators visit and attempt to collea census information from each 
nonresponding household. In addition, the Bm eau has developed certain 
coverzige improvement initiatives aimed at impi oving the count of hard-to- 
enumerate population groups. 


The Bureau Is Taking Bureau’s staffing needs are enormous. To conduct its peak field 

A...*' ^ A operations, and to cover for the possibility of high turnover rates, the 

Action to Address Staffing ^ 

Challenges applicants for census employment. To quality for census employment, 

candidates must pass a basic skills test and a personal background check. 

The Bureau’s update/leave operation, which began March 3, was the first 
test of the Bureau’s ability to staff its peak field activities. Under the 
update/leave operation, enumerators are to deliver questionnaires to some 
24 miUion housing units located mainly in small towns and rural areas 
where address systems have less geographic stiTjcture. 

Over 70,000 enumerator and other staff are now in the field conducting 
updatedeave, and the Bureau does not anticipate that it will experience 
any significant problems staffing this operation. Nevertheless, while the 
Bureau met its update/leave staffing needs, and has a nationwide poo! of 
1.7 million qualified applicants for subsequent operation^!, it understands 
that it still faces a formidable reemiting challenge. Over tlie remaining 
weeks, the Bureau needs to recruit an additional 700,000 qualified 
applicants to meet its April 19th goal of 2.4 million qualified applicants to 
conduct nonresponse follow-up operations. Experience from the 1990 
Census suggests that if the Bureau encounters staffing shortages, it could 
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deJay the compl^on of nonresponse follow-up in some locations and 
compromise data quality. 

According to the Census Bureau, as of March 2, the latest date for which 
data were available, the Bureau a benchmark to recruit about 71 
percent of the 2.4 million qualified applicants needed. Nalionaliy, t!ie 
Bureau was ahead of this objective, having achieved 74 percent of its 
recruiting goal. However, as I pretiously noted, national data can mask 
local challenge; in fact, 7 of the Bureau’s 12 regional offices fell short of 
the 71-percent benchmark. The current shortfalls lunged from between 4- 
and 14-percentage points. As shown in figure 1, 6 of the regions were also 
below tlie Bureau’s 52-perceiit benchmark as of February 9, when the 
Bureau initially provided us with data. 
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Figure 1 : Regional Offices Are Progressing Toward Their Recruiling Goals 
Percentage of recruiting goal achieved 



Census Regions 
Benchmarks 


100% as of April 19,2000 

' — !■ 71% as of March 2, 2000 

— — - 52% as of February 9, 2000 


□ 


As of February 9. 2000 
As of March 2 , 2000 


Source: GAO Analysis of U.S. Census Bureau data, 


At t!\e local level, 270 of the Bureau’s 51 1 local census offices feD below 
the Bureau’s March 2 benchmark of 71-percent.^ Of these 270, 22 had 
recruited fewer than half of the qualified applicants that the Bureau 
estimated it needed as of March 2nd. 


* Our analysis did not indude rUne local census offices in Puerto Rico. 
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Faetoi's ccMitribiitingtothe Bureau’s successes and shortfalls vai^-- vxidely 
across fee country. For exan^le, managers ae a Phoenix local censiK 
office tcld us that feey were competing for employees with fee Bureau’s 
nearby Census Data C^ture Center, which has indoor work and liigher 
w’ages. In eonfeasl, the Phoenix local census office offers applicants fee 
lower-paid job of enumerating people in extreme heat. Other local census 
offices, such as those in the western and southern parts of Chicago, are 
bett«' able to meet their staffing goals compared to the northern and 
central Chicago local census offices, which are located in areas wife lower 
unemplojTuent levels. Additionally, according to local and regional Bureau 
officials we contacted, local census offices that are conducting the 
update/leave operation have been more successful at meeting their 
recruiting goals because, among other reasons, they can offer immediate 
jobs. 

The te^onal artd local census offices continue to aggressively recruit 
applicants to ensure that tlieir recruiting goals will be met. For example, 
the Bureau is working with communities to set up testing sites at 
community events, meeting with leaders of local civic organizations to 
understand how to best recruit their members, and placing recruitment 
advertising in conmiunity newq)apers to recniit individuals to work within 
their own neighborhoods. 

Moreover, since November 18^. the Bureau has been working with slate 
goverxunents to obtain exemptions so that individuals receiving Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families, Medicaid, and selected otlier types of 
assistance would not have their benefits reduced when canting temporary 
census income. Such exemptions could expand tfre applicant pool by 
making census employntent more desirable to these individuals. 

According to the Bureau, 36 slates and the Virgin Islands have granted an 
exemption for 1 or more of these programs as of March 6, 2000. 

Bureau headquarter.*: has also developed a list, of actions that il-s regional 
offices can take to help local census offices that ar e not reaching their 
recruiting goals. These actions, which vary by the severity of the shortfall, 
range from saturating neighborhoods with recitaiting advei’tising and 
lai'gcted postcard mailings in the less severe instances, to raising pay rates 
and sending in special recruiting teams in the most dire cases. We found 
that several census regional and local offices are implementing some of 
these actions. For example, the Atlanta and several ofeer regional offices 
are mailing postcards to targeted zip codes that local census offices have 
flagged as hard-to-recruit areas. In addition, regional offices have 
aufeorized pay rate incieases tor some local census offices. In i*'ebruary 
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2000, for example, the Manassas, Virginia , loc^ census office raised pay 
lat&i from $11.25 to $12.75 an liour arid the FJaeei’ville, Caiifoniia office 
raised enumerator pay rates from $11.00 to $13.00 an hour. 


Kev Coverage Iiaproveilient Bureau has included several coverage iniprovemcitt progrants in the 

Programs Appear on Track awoc^^thataie^ed at to^ng thecoum 

^ enuinerate ^oups. The liard-to-enumerate include rmnontj'^ groups, 

mi^nt and undocumented workers, the homeless, and those with little or 
no EngUsb-language skilly among others. Such individuals are often 
missed during the Bureau's initial enumeration and nonresponse follow-up 
operation. 

Two coverage improvement programs we have been examining are the 
Bureau’s walk-in Questionnaire Assistance Centers and Be Counte4 
Program. Questionnaire Assistance Centers are to help people — especially 
Iho^ with little or no English-speaking ability^ — complete their census 
(juestionnaires by providing assistance in various languages on a walk-in 
basis. Assistance guides in 37 languages that are designed to help people 
complete their English language fonns, as well as large-print English 
guides, are to be available at all as^stance centers. Assistance guides in 12 
additional languages will be available at selected centers on the basis of 
specific conununity needs. 'Hte centers, which are located in vaiious 
public locations, such as community centers and libraries have be;en open 
since March 8 when questionnaires were first divStributed, and are to close 
cm AprU 14, 2000, about 2 w'eeks before the beginning of nonresponse 
follow-up. The Bmeau is staffing the centers with a mix of volunteers and 
paid employees. 

The Be Counted Program is designed to count people who believe they did 
not receive a census questionnaire or who were otherwise not included in 
the census. The program also allows people w'ho had no usual residence 
on Census D^, such as transients, migrants, or seasonal farm workers to 
be included in the census. Be Counted questionnaires — essentially a 
modified short-form — are to be available in Questionnaire Assistance 
Centers as well as in other public locations for people to complete and 
return to the Bureau. 'The progrant is to lun from March 31 until April 11, 
2000. 

The Bureau a.nticipat.ed setting up as many as (^,895 Be Counted locations 
(an average of about one Be Counted site for each of the nation’s census 
tracts). Of tliese, 34,725 were to be stand-alone sites, and tlie remainder 
were to be located in each of the 32, 1 70 Questionnaire Assistance Centers 
the Bureau expected to establish. 
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Bureau data as of March 1 indicate that the Bureau has established 17,209 
stand-alone Be Counted sites and 29,161 Questionnaire Assistance Centers. 
Table 1 shows how these numbers compare to the Bureau’s projections for 
each census region. 


Table 1 : Status of Questionnaire Assistance Centers and Be Counted Sites by Census Region 


Projected number Actual number of 
of Questionnaire Questionnaire Projected number 

Assistance Assistance Percentage of of Be Counted Actual number of Percentage of 


Census reqion 

Centers 

Centers oroiected number 

sites 

Be Counted sites projected number 

Atlanta 

969 

1,109 

114% 

854 

643 

75% 

Boston 

1,400 

1,905 

136 

925 

1,310 

142 

Charlotte 

1,544 

871 

56 

6,905 

702 

10 

Chicaqo 

12,000 

8.395 

70 

3,900 

997 

26 

Dallas 

1,500 

2,922 

195 

2,000 

836 

42 

Denver 

1,500 

1.476 

98 

2,000 

1,425 

71 

Detroit 

1,455 

1.136 

78 

2,000 

899 

45 

Kansas Citv 

2,414 

1.346 

56 

1,521 

1,166 

77 

Los Anqeles 

3,000 

2.231 

74 

3,000 

2,700 

90 

New York 

2,000 

1.887 

94 

3,900 

1,716 

44 

Philadelphia 

1.088 

1,956 

180 

2,220 

1.575 

71 

Seattle 

3,300 

3,927 

119 

5,500 

3.240 

59 

Total 

32,170 

29,161 

91% 

34,725 

17,209 

50% 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau data as ol Marc^ 1 . 2000. 


Although short of the Bureau’s projections overall, several regions are 
close to or are exceeding the Bureau’s expectations, and the combined 
number of sites — 46,370 — is still substantial. Indeed, by comparison, there 
are about 12,600 McDonald’s restaurants in the United States. As we 
discussed in our February report, in addition to the number of sites, other 
factors will be critical to the effectiveness of the two programs.® The 
factors include (1) working with local partners to identify sites with 
locations and schedules that best meet the needs of targeted groups and 
are adequately publicized; (2) ensuring that sites have “street-level” 
\isibility so that targeted groups are able to find them; (3) monitoring 
usage so that people wdll be able to find forms and obtain assistance when 
and where they are supposed to be available; and (4) in the case of 
Questionnaire Assistance Centers, making sure staff are available with 
appropriate foreign language skiiis. 


’ ?l>00 Ct-nsiisr ArtJrtns Taken to imnrove Ihe Be Counted and Oiiestiotmairp Assistance Center 
Procrams (GAO/GGrMKMT, Feb. 25, 2000). 
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In implementing the two programs, the Bureau appears to be taking steps 
consistent with these factors. For example, officials from the Los Angeles 
Regional Census Center have worked with the Los Angeles Unified School 
District to open Questionnaire Assistance sites at public schools in hard- 
to-enumerate areas. In addition, the Charlotte Regional Census Center has 
worked with the consortium of Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities within the region to recruit student volunteers to work in the 
Questionnaire Assistance Centers. The census work satisfies a public 
service graduation requirement. Similarly, in Detroit, regional officials 
noted how they w'ere gi\ing priority to hiring assistance center staff with 
foreign language skills. 

In February, we testified that the Bureau faced formidable challenges in 
ensuring the operational readiness of its four data capture centers (DCC), 
as much remained to be done to complete and test DCS 2000 within a very 
short time frame. In particular, we noted that when we concluded our 
re\iew in early January, measures of DCS 2000’s quality and maturity were 
mixed. Moreover, we added that as of February, the results of important 
test events had not yet been reported, last minute changes to DCS 2000’s 
software and hardw'are configurations were still being made to address a 
recently discovered operational problem, and critical test events yet to be 
conducted would likely identify new problems. 

As of today, the Bureau reports that it has implemented the near-term DCS 
2000 system changes and completed all scheduled test events, including an 
operational test at each DCC and a test of the four centers operating 
concurrently. Further, as of today, the DCCs have been operating for about 
1 week, the first 2 days of which the DCCs checked in an average of 
1 i 7,525 questionnaires. This workload represents about 8 percent of the 
daily workload expected later this month when questionnaire processing is 
expected to reach the production level of about 1.5 million questionnaires 
processed per day. Thus, actual operations do not yet demonstrate the 
DCC’s readiness to operate at expected production-level workloads. 
Additionally, the information we have seen on actual operations does not 
address whether recent changes to DCS 2000 are functioning correctly. For 
this and other reasons discussed below, we remain uncertain about the 
centers’ readiness to meet the full production-level workload anticipated 
to begin in the next 2 weeks. 


Production-Level 
Operational Readiness 
of Data Capture 
Centers Remains 
Uncertain 


* Specifically, each DCC will rcb' on DCS 2000 to check in quesdonnaires and determine which 
households liave responded, scan the questionnaires to produce an electronic image, optically read 
handwritten marks and writings from imaged questionnaires, and convert the data into files that 

will be transmitted to Bureau headquarters for tabulation and analysis. 
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Jeffersonville DCC 
Operational Test 


To ensiire DCC readiness, the Bureau and its contractors conducted a 
series of operational tests at each of the four DCCs. These tests were 
conducted in an incremental fashion, whereby improvements and lessons 
learned were incorporated in succeeding tests. These tests were designed 
to assess a DCC’s ability to perform key operations, such as sorting, 
checking-in, and scanning questionnaires at required production levels. 
Although the four operational tests have been concluded, the Bureau’s 
report on the results of its operational test at the Jeffersonville DCC, 
performed during December 1999 through February 2000, is not yet 
available. However, the Jeffersonville site manager told us that this 
operational test, although less structured than the other DCC operational 
tests and focused on qualitative observations rather than quantitative 
measures, was a success. 

Although the DCCs perform the same basic data capture operations, test 
results from JeffersonviUe are significant because actual operations, and 
thus center operational capability and readiness, are very much people 
dependent. Therefore, it is important to know the Jeffersonville 
operational test results to determine if the problems identified in the 
Pomona DCC operational test* have been successfully addressed at the 
Jeffersonville DCC, as they were at the Phoenix DCC. Moreover, the 
Jeffersonville DCC is unique because unlike the other DCCs, which are 
operated by contractor personnel, Jeffersonville is being operated by 
Bureau personnel, supplemented with temporary workers. Bureau officials 
told us that the operating procedures developed by the DCC operations 
contractor were provided to the Jeffersonville DCC, but that the Bureau’s 
own staff in Jeffersonville are not required to use these procedures and, in 
fact, can create their own. Additionally, the Jeffersonville workload mix is 
different from the other DCCs, encompassing other forms, such as Be 
Counted and foreign language forms, which the other centers do not 
process. 


Recent DCS 2000 Software 
Changes 


As a result of the DCC operational tests, the Bureau realized that the 
keying rate for key from image (KFI) was not high enough to meet its 
master schedule for completing Census 2000 and delivering the 
apportionment counts by December 31, 2000, as required by law. To 
resolve this dilemma, the Bureau adopted a “two-pass” approach to data 
capture operations. During the first pass — from March 6, 2000, to August 


‘ The Pomona DCC operational test, conducted in October and Kovember 1989, showed iltat the center 
was not able to sort or scan the number of questionnaires expected during peak data capture 
operations. The test also demonstrated dial die DCC could not achieve the keying rate necessary to 
handle the expected key from image workload, wliich entails manually entering data because 
handwritten characters or marks were difficult for the system to recognize. 
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31, 2000 — ^the DCCs will capture Hie data necessary to determine the 
apportionment counts, referred to as 100-percent data.® During the second 
pass — from September 1 1, 2000, to November 15, 2000 — the Bureau will 
capture the remaining data from the long forms, known as sample data, 
which include the detailed social, economic, and housing information 
collectedfor a sample of living quarters in the United States. Because the 
keyers will focus first on the 100-percent data instead of working on both 
the lOO-percent data, and the sample data simultaneously, the Bureau 
expects to be able to complete the 100 percent data capture by August 31, 
2000, providing enough time to produce the apportionment counts by the 
end of December. 

To implement Ihe two-pass data capture solution, two sets of changes — or 
releases — were required to DCS 2000. The first release, designed to 
support the first pass, was completed in early February, according to the 
Bureau. This work involved modifying DCS 2000 software to write the long 
form images to a mass storage unit and to not present the sample data to 
keyers. This release was not in place in time to be included as part of 
operational tests at the individual DCCs. However, it was in place for the 
final four-site operational test, which I discuss shortly. Nevertheless, while 
Bureau officials have stated the changes were successfully implemented, 
the Bureau has not yet provided us with the procedures used for testing 
these changes and the results. As a result, we do not have the information 
needed to know with any certainty whether these software changes are 
performing as intended. 

Four-site Operational Test prepare for the actual data capture operations during Census 2000, 

^ the Bureau and its contractors conducted a final operational test on 

February 22 to 25, 2000. This test was important because it involved 
production-level workloads for all four DCCs, centralized operations, and 
Bureau headquarters simultaneously. However, the test was limited 
because it did not include all DCC operations, such as the DCC’s ability to 
sort, check-in, and prepare questionnaires for processing. Also, most of the 
questionnaires used in the test had machine printed, rather than 
handwritten responses, with the same answers on each questionnaire, 
which would simplify KFI demands. Because of these limitations and 
because, as previously stated, the individual DCC operational tests were 
incremental, some data capture operations have not been verified with a 
production-level workload at all DCCs. Specifically, neither the Baltimore 
DCC nor the Pomona DCC have successfully conducted operational tests 


* The 100-percent dau are the population and housing infonnation collected for all living quarters in 
the United Stales and includes name, sex, and race of each person liv-ing in a household. 
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of their abilities to support a production load for sorting or document 
preparation. 

The Bureau has characterized the four-site test as successful, however, it 
has not yet pro\'ided us with the results. Assessing the results is still 
important because the tests did evaluate some important data capture 
operations, such as the DCC’s ability to scan production-level workloads of 
questionnaires and transmit the resulting data to headquarters. 


OnSOinS DCS 2000 Changes ^ previously noted, the Bureau still plans on making a second set of 
° ® ® modifications to DCS 2000 to support its new data capture approach. This 

work >vill involve modifying the system to retrieve the images of the 
approximately 22 million sample data questionnaires from the mass 
storage unit and present those requiring action to keyers. The Bureau 
plans to complete development and system-level test activities for this 
modification by July SI, 2000. 

Although these changes are necessary for the Bureau to implement its 
approach to meeting its schedule for apportionment counts, they will 
require the DCS 2000 development contractor to divert personnel from the 
DCCs and the central system support facility to ongoing DCS 2000 
development. The DCS 2000 development contractor identified the 
diversion of personnel as a risk that could adversely impact “first pass” 
data capture operations. In addition, the Bureau plans to suspend 
operations at one yet-to*be selected DCC in August 2000 to run an 
operational test of the “second pass” DCS 2000 software release. This will 
require the Bureau to redistribute this DCC’s workload among the other 
three DCCs. 


In addition to the previously mentioned challenges, a new, unforeseen 
issue surfaced late last month when it was discovered that an extra digit 
was erroneously inserted in front of the house numbers used to mail 
advance notification letters. Despite this error, the U.S. Postal Service 
found that the postal barcodes were correctly printed, which, according to 
a postal official, helped assure the letters were properly delivered. The 
advance letter is part of the Bureau’s multiple mailing strategy, which is 
designed to boost response rates by increasing the number of mail 
contacts the Bureau has with the pubho. The advance letter notifies 
people that they will soon receive a census form, describes why it is 
important to respond, and provides an opportunity to request a 
questionnaire in Spanish, Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese, or Tagalog. 


Bureau Confident That 
Address Error Are 
Limited to Advance 
Notice Letters 
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According to the Bureau, the misprint occurred during printing and 
addressing by a private contractor. Bureau and Government Printing 
Office officials believe that the source of the error was a glitch in the 
contractor’s printing program because, on the basis of Postal Service and 
Bureau information, the error occurred on all of the letters. 

According to Bureau officials, quality assurance procedures developed for 
printing the advance letters and other census documents, including census 
questionnaires, were not designed to check the accuracy of the printed 
addresses. Regardir^ census questionnaires, for example, the quality 
assurance procedures were meant to identify printing problems that could 
affect the data capture process, such as type size and color defects. 

Once they learned of the error, Bureau officials said that both the Bureau 
and contractors responsible for printing census questionnaires checked a 
sample of each of the six types of questionnaires with preprinted 
addresses to ensure they did not contain the same misprint contained in 
the advance letters. According to those officials, the samples came fi-om 
die Bureau’s earlier quality assurance samples and from the contractors’ 
plant floors, and included the update/leave short-form questionnaire 
printed by the same contractor that printed the advance letters. 
Specificjilly, Bureau and contractor staff: 

• visually inspected printed addresses for the same error identified in the 
advance letters, 

• matched printed addresses against addresses contained in the census 
address file, 

• compared printed addresses against addresses contained in the Postal 
Service address files located on the Postal Service Internet site, and/or 

• compared address information read from the Postal Service barcodes 
against the addresses printed on the questionnaires. 

Bureau officials also said they checked the addresses on a limited number 
of reminder cards, including a visual inspection and comparison of the 
addresses against the Postal Service file. 

Although documentation of the results of these checks is not available, 
they gave Bureau officials confidence that the address error identified in 
the advance letter is not present in census questionnaires and reminder 
cards. In addition, according tx) Bureau officials, in the course of these 
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checks, no other types of erroK were detected. We indeperKiently 
reviewed a vejy small sample of questionnaires at foiu- post office in 
Nortliem Vu^nia and found they did not contain the same misi)rint 
present in the advance letters. 


Mr. Chainnaii, with Census Day just over 2 weeks away, I would like to 
end by briefly returning to one of the t hemes I have highlighted today- 
public cooperation. The mail response rate — the ultimate measure of 
cooperation- vrill be central to determining the overall accuracy and cost 
of the census. Hie national response rate will therefore provide a first 
indication of the success of the 2000 Census. A high mail response rate 
^vi]] reduce the Bureau’s follow-up workload and, accordiiigiy, relieve 
some of the staffing and schedule pressures the Bureau confronts. On 
behalf of the Subcommittee, we will track these and other operational data 
and continue to monitor the progress of the census. 

Mr. Chairman, tliis concludes my prepared statement. 1 would be pleased 
to respond to any questions you or other Members of the Subcommittee 
may have. 

Contact and Acknowledgments 

For fuither infonnation regarding this testimony, please contact 
J. Christopher' Mihm at (202) 512-8676 or Randolph C. Hite on (202) 512- 
^40, Indiriduals making key contributions to this testimony included 
Thomas Beall, Mark Bird, Cristina Chaplain, Garry Durfey, Deborah 
Eichhom, Robert Goldenkoff, Richard Hung, Lily Kim, Victoria Miller, 
Vicky L. MOler, IV Mitchell, and Lynn Wasieiewski. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you for being here today and giving us a 
chance to discuss the status of the upcoming decennial census. 
Oversight is a critical responsibility of Congress, and there are four 
different agencies of the government involved in it: the General Ac- 
counting Office; the Inspector General of the Commerce Depart- 
ment itself; and from Congress, our staffs; and the Monitoring 
Board, which was created by Congress and the President back in 
1998. 

Of taxpayers’ money, $17 billion is involved in this constitu- 
tionally mandated requirement. We have a responsibility to make 
sure that the money is spent wisely and we get the best job pos- 
sible, and that is what we are all concerned about. We appreciate 
your being here. 

I am delighted that there is going to be a meeting this afternoon 
to make sure that everybody is comfortable that they have access, 
because this has to be a transparent system. If there is not trust 
in the census, it threatens the whole system of government. 

Thank you for explaining why everybody should complete their 
form, because it does save the government money. The more people 
respond by mail, the less costly it is to followup. Otherwise you 
have to send people knocking on the doors. It is critical to every 
community, whether it is my hometown in Florida — what money 
flows to that city from Washington — or Tallahassee — is based on 
census data. So our own individual communities, whether it is edu- 
cation money, transportation or health care dollars, is based on 
census data or influenced by it, and so we need to do it, and so I 
encourage everybody to complete those forms. 

The first major mailing of the 2000 census was almost a failure. 
We are getting calls from people who are confused about the 
prenotification mailing. The letters were misaddressed, and there 
were no directions in English about what to do with the envelope. 
Also, the national 800 number was not included in the mailing. Di- 
rector Prewitt called the first two problems an embarrassment for 
the Bureau. 

Let me ask you, what is your level of confidence that this prob- 
lem won’t occur again? Did the Bureau use focus groups to evaluate 
the particulars of that letter as far as the 800 number? And what 
grade would you give the Bureau for its attention to detail and 
quality control at this stage? 

Mr. Mihm. If I heard them correctly, there are at least three 
questions in there. Let me deal first with the issue of the focus 
groups and then the level of confidence that we have and then get 
back to the grading. 

Dealing first with the question of the focus groups, it is our un- 
derstanding, and we will be happy to do more on this, that focus 
groups were not used in this. The second mailing, or the decision 
to combine the notification and the notice that there was the avail- 
ability of a non-English language questionnaire, came rather late 
in the census process. It was after the dress rehearsal, and so there 
was not extensive testing of this. 

One of the lessons that comes out of this, and certainly one that 
we have been urging throughout the decade, when you are doing 
the census, you don’t want to be using untested procedures. That 
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is why we have census tests and a dress rehearsal so that only the 
smallest fine-tuning is done for the actual census. 

I attended your hearing last week and I heard, too, the Director 
say that he was embarrassed and how unfortunate it was that 
those errors crept in. For us the lesson is the importance of testing, 
making sure all procedures and operations have been thoroughly 
tested before the census. 

In terms of the level of confidence that the Bureau should have 
in other census mailings, dealing specifically with the question- 
naires, the Bureau checked six different types of questionnaires — 
and this was after they discovered the problem with the notifica- 
tion letters — checked six different types of questionnaires, short 
and long forms, and did not find the problem in any of these ques- 
tionnaires. Given that it appears that the problem with the notifi- 
cation letter was a systematic error, that is, a programming error 
that occurred in all 120 million letters, they didn’t have to do ran- 
domized samples, you just had to do enough to make sure that it 
didn’t occur in any additional cases. We didn’t find any problems, 
and so it appears to us that the Bureau is well justified in its con- 
fidence that this has not crept into the census questionnaires. 

In terms of your third question on the grade, clearly there is a 
need for when all is said and done and the census is over — and we 
are going to be, at the request of this subcommittee and others, 
looking at the lessons learned from the 2000 census — to think 
about the quality control procedures, how they are constructed, and 
what sort of things that the Bureau looks at as part of its quality 
control. I think at this point it is probably an incomplete on the 
grade of the quality control standards, but that is the type of thing 
that we need to continue to look at, and we will on your behalf be 
vigilant as the census moves forward. 

Mr. Miller. I agree with the testing. In the pretest in Sac- 
ramento and Columbia, they did the second questionnaire? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. We think that they should have had a second ques- 
tionnaire, raise response rate 7V2 to 15 percent, but a decision was 
made prior to Director Prewitt’s tenure at the Bureau. The ques- 
tion is did they ever just pretest the prenotification letter by itself, 
or was it only at the test sites? 

Mr. Mihm. I will have to get you that information for the record. 

Robert, do you know offhand? 

Mr. Goldenkoff. No. 

Mr. Mihm. We will check on that. The decision to combine the 
notification letter and the availability — the notification that there 
be a non-English language form available did come coincident with 
the decision not to do a second mailing of the questionnaire. 

Mr. Miller. Why did they decide not to? 

Mr. Mihm. There are a number of reasons, according to the Bu- 
reau. One is that they say they received a large number of second 
questionnaires that were duplicates, and that it really overbur- 
dened the ability of their system to sort out and to check those du- 
plicates. 

I know the Bureau was very influenced by a number of press ar- 
ticles that showed up in South Carolina in which people were 
quoted as complaining, “I had just sent my form in, or I had re- 
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ceived my form and right away they come back and hit me with 
another form.” 

This is something that is going to bear some scrutiny from us as 
an option that needs to be seriously examined for the 2010 census. 
It is hard to imagine that a publicity and outreach campaign could 
not have been developed that would have said to people, “If you got 
the first form, don’t mail back the second.” We all subscribe to 
magazines, and routinely get letters that say, “If your payment and 
this bill have crossed in the mail, please throw this away.” Thus, 
it was both the policy aspect as well as some technical aspects that 
caused the Bureau to be cautious on this. 

Mr. Miller. You mentioned in your opening statement that 
many of the access problems you experienced have now been re- 
solved, and I am glad to hear that. However, can you please outline 
some of the problems that you encountered prior to their resolution 
and explain when and how these were resolved? 

Mr. Mihm. Our fundamental concern with the discussions that 
we were having with the Bureau was that it was seeming to take 
an inordinate amount of time and negotiation between us and very 
senior people at the Census Bureau. I heard and was taken by Dr. 
Prewitt’s comments last week that he had to spend a third of his 
time on oversight issues, including requests that came from us. 
That is unacceptable, and we realize that. So our concern was that 
routine information that was readily available — that we knew from 
1990 was readily available within the Bureau was taking a lot of 
give and take and a lot of negotiation. We had never been denied 
access to anything that we felt was important to get. We always 
came to a resolution. That is why I am so pleased with the new 
process that the Bureau has in place, we will be able to routinely 
get the information that we need with very little burden on senior 
census managers. I am very concerned in making sure that they 
don’t view our data requests as burdensome to them. 

Mr. Miller. Right. No one wants to have the burden. But this 
seems like a bureaucratic tie-up every time you or anybody wanted 
information. They had to jump so many hoops. Why did you have 
to waste their time and your time when information was fairly 
readily available? 

Since you were involved in the 1990 census, would you compare 
your staff and access now to the way that it worked in 1990? 

Mr. Mihm. In 1990, we had about similar levels of headquarters 
staff, about seven or eight people working full time. As I mentioned 
in introductions, I am very, very fortunate to have my colleague 
Randy and some of his staff be able to help out on the data capture 
aspects. The headquarters complement was about the same time as 
last time. In 1990, however, GAO was 35 percent larger than we 
are now. In reviewing the 1990 census, we had in five different re- 
gions about two and a half people working 3 or 4 months on the 
census, primarily during peak operations, that were responsible for 
looking at the implementation of the census. We had a team in 
New Y^ork, a team in Philadelphia, a team in Dallas, and a team 
in Kansas City and Los Angeles where we had staff, so there was 
a larger field presence last time. 

In terms of the access, the source of some of our frustration was 
that when we were negotiating with the Bureau, we knew from 
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1990 that the information that we were asking for — and they were 
not denying this, I don’t want to imply that there was a disagree- 
ment of this — ^but we knew that this information was available in 
a readily consumable form. We were having trouble getting equiva- 
lent levels of access that we had in 1990. Now with the agreement 
that has been reached and the new process in place, we have much 
more access than we had in 1990. 

Mr. Miller. I am going to let you go next, Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. First of all, I would like to ask the audience and 
the panelists how many people received their census forms? 

Pretty good. 

How many mailed it back? 

We have got to get the response rate up here. We know that $2 
trillion over the next 10 years is tied to census numbers. We know 
that it is very important for building our roads, bridges, and mass 
transit. All of government’s funding formulas are tied to these 
numbers, so filling it out really is important to not only yourself 
and your own family, but to your neighbors and communities that 
they be counted in the census and counted in the funding formulas. 

First of all, I would like to make sure that there is no misunder- 
standing. Do you currently, Mr. Mihm, enjoy all of the access that 
you need? Are your questions being answered? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. As I mentioned, we are confident that 
the new process that has been put in place just within the last few 
days, because of the efforts of this subcommittee and certainly the 
Census Bureau, will provide us with the access we need to meet 
the oversight needs of this subcommittee. There will also be give 
and take, as you mentioned in your opening statement, on an oper- 
ation this large about what is available and when we get it. But 
the routine operational information that describe how the census is 
going, is now available to us, and I am very pleased with that. 

Mrs. Maloney. You were involved in 1990? 

Mr. Mihm. At GAO. 

Mrs. Maloney. What was your role then? 

Mr. Mihm. I was the senior evaluator responsible for our reviews 
of the decennial census. 

Mrs. Maloney. Could you compare the access in 1990 to the ac- 
cess that you have now? 

Mr. Mihm. The access that is as a result of the new agreement 
is much greater than we had in 1990. 

Mrs. Maloney. Much greater? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes. As I mentioned earlier, part of our frustration 
when we were negotiating with the Bureau was that we were ask- 
ing for information that we knew was readily available, and that 
was what was taking so long to get to us. Now, with this new 
agreement, it has minimized the burden on the Bureau and us, and 
allowing much greater access than we had in 1990. 

Mrs. Maloney. Could you elaborate on your greater access now? 
What didn’t you have in 1990 that you felt like you needed? 

Mr. Mihm. Before I answer it directly, I don’t want to give the 
impression that there was information in 1990 that we needed that 
we didn’t think that we were getting. The Bureau with its new pro- 
cedures this time has been very forthcoming in saying, here is not 
only what you are asking for, but here is some additional informa- 
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tion which may be informative. They have been helpful in making 
sure and working with our people to make sure that we understand 
their cost and progress system, that is, what data will be available, 
what data will not be available and why that data won’t be avail- 
able. So it is just — it has been a pleasure the last few days. 

Mrs. Maloney. I also understand that you feel that the guide- 
lines for observers released by the Bureau about 3 months ago 
present no problems for your auditors since GAO has established 
protocols for dealing with these types of issues. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. The guidelines for us are not particularly 
relevant, and I don’t mean that in a critical way about the guide- 
lines. They seem to me to cut on a couple of categories. First, there 
is the series of things concerning basic collegiality, “Don’t expect 
rides from the airport, show up on time,” we would hope that any- 
one would do that in any circumstance. Second, there is the sepa- 
rate set of points concerning how to conduct business, including 
making sure to not interfere with an enumeration while it is going 
on. 

We have a set of professional standards, the vernacular is in our 
yellow book, which allow us to certify that every job is done in con- 
formance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 
These standards create a higher bar of professionalism and inde- 
pendence than the Bureau’s Guidelines. There has never been a 
time when we have been talking to the Bureau about the impor- 
tance of a field visit that the guidelines have come up or been re- 
ferred to by us or Census Bureau. They are not a particularly rel- 
evant document for us. 

Mrs. Maloney. Did the Bureau ever use their guidelines in any 
way to deny you, GAO, or anyone else access to information? 

Mr. Mihm. I can’t speak for anyone else. I know in our case we 
are quite confident and comfortable with the access that we have 
been able to get at the field level. We are able to make the trips 
that we need. One of the things that they ask for generally is a 2 - 
week window before we make a visit. We have been able to give 
them those 2 weeks. If nonresponse followup is problematic in some 
isolated areas, and the subcommittee wants us to go to some areas, 
those aspects may be tested. But generally we have not had a prob- 
lem with them, no. 

Mrs. Maloney. So they are generally just pro forma organizing 
tools. Show up on time, and you don’t get a ride from the airport. 
You have never been denied information that you were trying to 
get in your professional 

Mr. Mihm. In the case of the GAO, we have not had a problem 
with those. 

Mrs. Maloney. You have gotten all of the information that you 
have wanted? 

Mr. Mihm. Within the last few days, as a result of the efforts of 
this subcommittee and the efforts of the Census Bureau, we have 
come to an agreement which will allow us to assist you in your 
oversight efforts. 

Mrs. Maloney. The General Accounting Office is a nonpartisan 
accounting and evaluating arm of Congress, the principal watchdog 
of the executive branch. Your staff is highly trained and is subject 
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to professional and governmental standards. Would you explain 
these standards to us? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. In order to certify reports as being done 
in conformance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards, very similar to the point that the chairman made last 
week to Mr. Prewitt about private sector auditing standards, there 
is a whole series of requirements that we have to go through em- 
bodied, as I mentioned a moment ago, in what we call our yellow 
book for the very sophisticated reason that it has a yellow cover, 
and it lays out for us as auditors and for other auditors who want 
to do things in conformance with government auditing standards 
the very specific practices that we need to go through. 

In addition, we have a set of core values that we have to adhere 
to, which the Comptroller General has reinforced, of accountability, 
integrity, and reliability. 

We have a set of congressional protocols, which I know have been 
shared with your offices, on how we deal with the Hill and how we 
deal with requests, and so we have a large body of requirements 
that we have to follow in that regard. 

Mrs. Maloney. On the substance of your report, Mr. Mihm, your 
testimony reflects GAO’s usual thoughtful job. It points out a num- 
ber of what I would call minor problems. Certainly there doesn’t 
seem to be anything which could threaten the success of the 2000 
census? 

Mr. Mihm. As I mentioned at the end of my statement, the single 
greatest thing which has us concerned is fundamentally beyond the 
control of the Bureau, and that is the mail response rate. If we can, 
and the Census Bureau, and the efforts of this subcommittee and 
everyone else can get that mail response rate high, then the Bu- 
reau is in very good shape. 

I know I don’t need to remind the subcommittee, but when we 
are dealing with such large numbers, even small marginal dif- 
ferences can have huge implications for the census. A 1-percentage 
point difference in mail response rate is about 1.2 million cases, 
and as Director Prewitt testified a couple of hearings ago, if they 
are off more than 2 or 3 percentage points, then there is trouble. 

Now, that is one area that is not within the Bureau’s control. 
Within the Bureau’s control there is the issue of the DCS 2000, 
which is their data capture system. I am going to ask Randy Hite, 
who is the expert on this, to comment on it. 

Mr. Hite. I would just add one point, the second pass operation 
for the data capture process, that is the changes that need to be 
made to DCS 2000, have not been made yet, so that is a develop- 
ment effort that still remains to be done. And as with any software 
development effort, you have risks associated with it, so that it is 
an unknown right now, and that is still an item that would give 
us some concern at this point in time. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, overall would you say — when I read your 
testimony last night and heard it today, it seemed like everything 
seemed to be on target and going well and going forward. Is that 
your assessment of the census today? 

Mr. Mihm. I think in key areas things are going well. The Ques- 
tionnaire Assistance Centers and Be Counted Program, that seems 
to be working very well. They have learned some lessons. They 
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have localized staffing shortage. Over half of the district offices or 
local census offices have not met recruiting guidelines, but they are 
taking actions to address that, and that is the important point 
there. 

As I just mentioned, though, on the other hand, there is reason 
for caution in the mail response rate, if we can keep that high, and 
as Randy mentioned with the data capture system, there is still 
some real uncertainty there. 

We are just now beginning to see the processing of the data, and 
they are not at anywhere near processing peak data, the question- 
naires are not there. It is not a fault of the system, so we don’t 
know yet how they are going to work. There are a number of uncer- 
tainties with data processing. I don’t know if you want to add some 
more on that. 

Mr. Hite. We don’t have data now that shows that there is a 
problem, but part of our concern rests with the fact that there are 
data that we have not seen yet, not that the Bureau has not been 
forthright in providing it, it is not available for some of the tests 
which have been completed and data associated with the perform- 
ance of the system, DCS 2000, during actual operations. 

Part of GAO’s job is turning hearsay into facts so you can do the 
oversight that you do, and right now we don’t have that — the basis 
for drawing those kinds of conclusions for you at this point. 

Mrs. Maloney. I understand from the chairman that we are 
going to take a field trip to the data processing center so we can 
see firsthand for ourselves. 

Mr. Miller. I hope to. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Mihm, your testimony does not mention 
many activities currently under way, such as the update/leave, the 
telephone assistance, the Internet response, activities in remote 
Alaska and other update enumerate areas, preparations for the ac- 
curacy and coverage evaluation, and all of these are currently in 
progress. I assume the fact that because you didn’t mention these 
activities, that they are on schedule and going forward appro- 
priately? 

Mr. Mihm. No, ma’am. These are very important operations, up- 
date/leave and remote enumeration in Alaska. We have been focus- 
ing on what in the past have been the key vulnerabilities to a suc- 
cessful census. The mail response rate for the vast majority — the 
96 percent of the households that have a mail-out/mail-back — the 
nonresponse followup efforts, staffing for the nonresponse followup 
processing, for overall, if the Census Bureau is successful in those 
efforts, the census will be successful. If they are not successful in 
those efforts, unfortunately, overwhelming success in some of these 
other efforts will not pull them through. So it is more of a reflection 
of what are the key vulnerabilities to the census. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Mihm, I am glad to hear that the Bureau, after, 
I think, my discussion with Secretary Daley and with Director 
Prewitt, has brought about a new openness. There is nothing to be 
hidden in here. We need to have the transparency. I hope this 
meeting will resolve any concerns. 

One of the concerns that was raised early on was when I saw 
these guidelines — I can see the case where all of a sudden there is 
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a lot of fraudulent filling out of forms and other things going on, 
and if you have to give 2 weeks’ notice to visit a community, wait 
a minute. You have to plan your flight schedules and hotel rooms 
and things like that, but you need to have the flexibility to respond 
where there is a problem. If there is a problem in Jeffersonville, 
you need to identify that. 

How do you sense these guidelines compare? Would Arthur An- 
dersen have accepted these guidelines? 

Mr. Mihm. Well, the Comptroller General is a former managing 
partner at Arthur Andersen, so I have to be careful how I answer 
that. 

In my experience they are unusual for other agencies. I don’t 
often, when I examine other agencies, and in our discussions I 
mentioned I have looked at quite a few in other aspects of my 
work, see something like that. However, the census is a very un- 
usual undertaking in that it is so nationally diverse, the Bureau’s 
dealing with so many temporary employees at various levels, and 
this is not to excuse or justify something if you have concerns, it 
is just to say that there may be explanations why they have it in 
this case and I don’t see it in other cases. 

Another way that it is different in assessing the census is the 
real-time aspect. Much of GAO work is less real time than working 
on the decennial census. Perhaps the closest analogous situation 
could be the work that we do during filing season for the IRS. We 
do a great deal of real-time assesments of tax filing. I haven’t spo- 
ken to my colleagues whether they have anything similar to this 
in their work. 

Mr. Miller. The Census Bureau made it out of the field ahead 
of schedule during the dress rehearsal. This seemed to be at the 
expense of accuracy since the level of proxy data was as high as 
20 percent. What was the level of proxy data in 1990, and has the 
Bureau decided on a maximum level for 2000? What do you think 
are acceptable levels of proxy data? 

Mr. Mihm. One of the things that is unfortunate from the data 
capture operations in 1990 is we don’t have a good number for the 
amount of proxy data in 1990. The Bureau did record what they 
called “last resort data,” which is their final attempt to get data, 
and presumably some of that or even a lot of that may have been 
proxy data, but nobody knows for sure. We do know, though, in 
some large urban local census offices, in 1990, upwards to 20 per- 
cent of the nonresponse followup enumeration was done using the 
proxy data. Unfortunately, the highest office in the Nation was the 
northeast Manhattan office where 42 percent of the nonresponse 
universe was enumerated using last resort and presumably proxy 
data in 1990. 

The Bureau’s goal for 2000 is to have 6 percent of the universe 
be proxy data, and this is why it was such a concern that in all 
three locations during the dress rehearsal they were significantly 
outside of that number during the dress rehearsal — as you men- 
tioned, 20 percent in Sacramento. 

Mr. Miller. Why did they allow such high proxy data during the 
dress rehearsal? 

Mr. Mihm. It is an issue that we are still talking to the Census 
Bureau about, and there has not been a thorough evaluation, in 
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our view, of the causes of this high usage of last resort or proxy 
data during the dress rehearsal. 

As you mentioned in your question, it at least was helpful in get- 
ting out of the field early in the various locations or on time in the 
various locations. The Bureau believes, though, that part of it was 
just a failure at the enumerator and crew leader level to ade- 
quately follow procedures. So what they are tiying to do is rein- 
force the procedures and the importance of going through the six 
contacts, at least three of those must he personal visits, before you 
do proxy data. That should be helpful. We would have preferred to 
see a fuller examination, I think, of really what were the causes 
to make sure that it was a lack of following established procedures. 

Mr. Miller. As you know, the use of proxy data can affect the 
quality of the census that we have, so it is very important as we 
go through this, if we are using too much proxy data, we need to 
be aware, and that is one of the things that we need to find out 
as we approach that proxy data period, which is in June. 

Mr. Mihm. Toward the end of nonresponse followup. 

Mr. Miller. You stated that with the update/leave you have 
fewer problems with recruiting because they can hire immediately. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. How long have some individuals sat in the applicant 
pool, and why is this important for hiring, because I am hearing 
from last week that people get hired in January, and they don’t get 
the phone call until May. How much of a problem is that shelf life 
of that applicant pool? 

Mr. Mihm. It can be a significant problem or challenge for the 
Bureau in that they establish very ambitious recruitment goals 
which require a ramp-up in order to meet. 

Referring to our statement, we found in discussions with local 
census offices, where that office’s update/leave operations is under 
way, they are the ones that are most ahead on recruitment because 
they are able to offer a job immediately. If you come and take the 
test and you pass the test, the Bureau would be able to say the job 
is available right now. For a nonresponse office the wait may be 
up to several weeks. This is at least part of the reason that the 
Census Bureau needs 9, 10, 11 applicants for every position. When 
they begin to hire, they burn through those lists of qualified appli- 
cants very, very quickly. The Bureau tends to find that if an appli- 
cant was looking for a second job, he or she will have found a job 
somewhere else, will have lost interest in the census, or will have 
forgotten that they have even applied to the Census Bureau. That 
is one of the reasons that they burn through the list of applicants 
very, very quickly. 

Mr. Miller. Let me switch to the data capture system, because 
you have been expressing concern about that for a month now. 
What is your current assessment of the risk of developing the new 
two-pass system for data capture? 

Mr. Hite. I will deal with the second pass first. Part of our con- 
cern there deals with any software development effort where you 
have a cadre of core software engineers that are very intimate with 
the behavior of the software, and those people are invaluable, and 
you want those individuals involved in any changes to the system 
as well as involved in the operations of the system. Well, the ap- 
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proach that the Census Bureau was going to take for data capture 
operations was to have those parties available as part of technical 
support during data capture operations because they are so impor- 
tant. But now with the move to the two-pass, concurrent with first- 
pass data operations, census will have to be developing the second- 
pass software. So those core software engineers are going to be di- 
verted to the development effort for the second pass. 

The Census Bureau has said their primary priority is going to be 
supporting ongoing data capture operations, but nevertheless, you 
are taking a group of very important resources, and you are 
spreading them across two activities, and so you are stretching 
your resources. There is a resource risk there. 

If you look at the schedule that has been established for the de- 
velopment and the conduct of the first pass, the testing of the sec- 
ond pass, and the initiation of the second pass, there is very little 
tolerance for any slippage in the schedule. As soon as first-pass op- 
erations conclude, then census needs to have tested the second 
pass, so that it is ready to begin second-pass operations. So, for ex- 
ample, a lower response rate that could cause first-pass operations 
to be extended is going to have an impact on second-pass oper- 
ations beginning on time. 

That is the primary risk that I see with regard to the second 
pass. With respect to the first-pass operations, I don’t have data 
now that shows me that I shouldn’t have confidence in the perform- 
ance of the first-pass software, but then again, I don’t have the 
data that I need in order to have that confidence. I need to see the 
results of the software integration test or the system integration 
test, and we have not seen that yet. The first-pass software was ex- 
ercised as part of the four-site OTDR, the operational test, and we 
haven’t yet gotten the report on the results of that test. So we need 
to see that kind of data in order to put us in a position to have 
confidence about the performance of the two-pass software. 

Mr. Miller. Why haven’t you received that? Is there a delay, or 
is that a problem? 

Mr. Hite. There is a normal period that transpires from the con- 
clusion of the test and the development of the test report, and I be- 
lieve in the case of Census it has been about a 30-day period for 
that, and that is not unusual. 

My understanding is that, for example, the Jeffersonville OTDR 
report was to be available or sent to Census Headquarters May 6. 
We have not received that yet. I don’t have a date off the top of 
my head when the four-site OTDR report was to be available, but 
we expect to have that request fulfilled when that report is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Miller. The second-pass data, is that the long form data? 

Mr. Hite. The way it works, the second pass will retrieve the 
long form images from a disk storage, and from those long form im- 
ages they will present to the image keyers the fields where there 
is low confidence so that those keyers can correct that data. So it 
does deal with the long form images. However, during first-pass 
short form as well as long form, images are optically read, and that 
data are forwarded to Census Headquarters. And they are the cor- 
rect data that are produced during the second pass that are also 
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forwarded to headquarters and will supplant the data that was for- 
warded to headquarters as part of the first pass. 

Mr. Miller. How comfortable are you that the optical reading, 
the whole process from A to Z, unloading it from the trucks, proc- 
essing them through, scanning, filing, capturing the data and the 
handwritten forms, how comfortable do you feel that it is going to 
work? 

Mr. Hite. You have to break it up into each of the steps. With 
some items I am quite confident. The optical character, the optical 
mark recognition, I think the testing has proved that to be within 
accepted bounds. 

With regard to the check-in, the sorting at production levels, that 
depends on which site we are talking about, because at some sites 
it was tested, and it was successfully tested, and they dem- 
onstrated their ability at those levels. It was not successfully tested 
at Pomona and Baltimore. There we have questions. 12 IThe scan- 
ning of the images at production levels, that is what the four-site 
OTDR was to give us. We understand that there were production 
levels put through the system. There are issues about the key from 
image productivity rates at some OTDRs. For example, at Phoenix, 
those rates were achieved. At Pomona they were not. At the four- 
site OTDR, because of the nature of the forms which were used, 
which were basically forms with preprinted information, all the an- 
swers being the same, you are not going to get a true read of the 
key from image rates because it reduces the demands on key for 
image such that the keyer sees the same section of the form to cor- 
rect any keying from. 

So it is variable depending on what steps in the process we are 
talking about. It is variable depending on what sites we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Throughout this, shall we say, effort to get an ac- 
curate census, recruitment has been a tremendous concern, given 
the extremely strong economy and the low unemployment rate, 
and, in fact, the Census Bureau is still hiring, and you can call if 
anyone is unemployed and needs a job at 1-888-325-7733, or you 
can check the Census Bureau’s Internet site at www.census.gov/ 
jobs2000, so we can try to get more people informed to go to these 
jobs to bring this recruitment effort up. 

But as of March 2, 2000, recruiting nationally is slightly ahead 
of schedule; that seven regions are below their goals and five are 
above; that 22 of 520 local census offices are experiencing severe 
recruitment problems. Is this fairly good, or how does this compare 
to 1990, the recruitment levels? 

Mr. Mihm. I think it is a good story at least thus far, and we 
will have to see how things pan out when they actually begin to 
hire. Certainly the number of offices that appear to be in the severe 
category, which is, granted, not a term of art, is smaller this time 
around. They vary in numbers, we are looking at 22 offices, and 
the Census Bureau is tracking a bottom 50. Last time in 1990, 
there were over 100 offices that were experiencing some difficulties, 
or it appeared that they would be experiencing some severe difficul- 
ties. 
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I guess the concern is and has always been that at a national 
level you are going to do well. Nationally you can meet these goals 
in recruiting and hiring. The challenge to the census is to be able 
to hire people across the country. There is no other employer that 
has to hire people in every neighborhood in the country. That is the 
tough thing that they face. They have made a strong commitment, 
which we completely agree with, for data quality reasons they want 
to hire people to enumerate their own neighborhoods. Thus, extra 
applicants in one part of town will not help the Bureau in another 
part of town. That is the challenge that they faced in 1990, and 
they still face in 2000. 

Mrs. Maloney. The Bureau takes a number of steps to address 
local recruiting problems which you outlined in your testimony. Do 
they seem adequate to you? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes. They seem to be taking important and aggressive 
action to address these, and I should have added this is one of the 
important differences I think this time compared with 1990. Cer- 
tainly in 1990, when they had problems, they would go out and 
take actions. But this time there seems to be a much more focused 
effort in identifying low-performing local census offices going in and 
using targeted recruitment mailings, in some cases raising pay 
rates for enumerators — that is something that they obviously only 
want to do as a last resort — bringing in swat teams to help with 
that recruitment. There are a whole series of efforts that they are 
undertaking at a local and regional level. 

What we will see over the next 3 weeks is whether this extra in- 
tense effort is actually going to make a difference. We will be track- 
ing those offices as well the Bureau. 

Mrs. Maloney. So it seems that they have learned from the 
problems of the 1990’s and have taken concrete steps to address it. 

Can you think of anything that the Bureau should be doing that 
it is not doing to help in recruitment? 

Mr. Mihm. We do not have an open series of recommendations 
on what they should be doing in the recruitment area. The only 
matter that we offered up for Congress’s consideration was possible 
legislative exemptions. The Bureau, as I mentioned in my state- 
ment, is pursuing at least some of those dealing with welfare or 
TANF down with State governments, and it is reportedly making 
some progress in that regard. 

The fundamental challenge that the Bureau faces in terms of re- 
cruitment is the nature of the census job, it is not the most attrac- 
tive. It is short-term and temporary, obviously. It doesn’t have ben- 
efits. Although it is very important for our Nation that this work 
be done, it is a hard sell due to the combination of the nature of 
the job and labor markets. 

Mrs. Maloney. I introduced legislation to respond to your last 
report, H.R. 3581. You mentioned the TANF problem, which Con- 
gresswoman Meeks has worked hard on in trying to allow current 
welfare recipients to receive their benefits and work for the Census 
Bureau. One of the problems of dealing through a State system, 
some States will not take those steps. My own State has not taken 
that step, so Federal legislation would greatly help. I know that the 
chairman supports these efforts. We could do this in a bipartisan 
way and expand the field of possible workers for the Census Bu- 
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reau, by also allowing military personnel to take these jobs. So that 
is one thing that we could do in a positive way to help and to re- 
spond to GAO, and I hope we will be able to move that this year. 

Anyway, Mr. Hite, to go back to you on the data capture, you dis- 
cussed the decision to move to a two-pass system and some of its 
implications. My understanding is that the decision to move to the 
two-pass system resulted from the key from image productivity 
rate. It seems like a sound decision, but what is your view? 

Mr. Hite. The two-pass solution is one of three options that the 
Census Bureau considered, one option of which is to do nothing, 
which is always an option, but was unacceptable. The two-pass ap- 
proach is technically feasible. It is a reasonable approach. 

The key to any type of approach or any type of plan or solution 
is the implementation of it. With any implementation there is risk 
associated with it. I have no objection to the approach that they 
have taken. The key will be to make sure that it is implemented 
according to schedule and according to specifications so that it 
functions as it is intended to do. 

Mrs. Maloney. Wasn’t the February test a full load on the test- 
ing? 

Mr. Hite. The four-site test yes, it was production-level work- 
loads first being scanned through the system to create the digital 
images, and then for the data to be captured through the optical 
recognition, and then forwarded on to headquarters. It also in- 
volved, as I mentioned, the changes for the first-pass software so 
that the images for the long forms — I’m sorry, the sample data as- 
sociated with the long forms could be written to disk for storage 
until they would be needed for the second pass. 

They also tested some centralized operations, the central coordi- 
nation center, the technical support, the individual site support. So 
it tested a number of things. The test is very important, and hence 
we look forward to seeing the test report. 

Mrs. Maloney. Earlier you stated that you were uncertain about 
the data capture centers’ readiness to meet full production-level 
workloads. Can you describe what is a full production-level work- 
load? 

Mr. Hite. The volumes that the data capture centers expect to 
be able to process during peak production are roughly 1.5 million 
forms per day. Thus far we are looking at 17,000 based on the first 
2 days of operation. The 1.5 million are the production-level vol- 
umes, and, as I understand it, for the four-site OTDR, the volumes 
were upwards of 2 million, so they were pushing production-level 
volumes through the system beginning with the scanning process, 
but it didn’t include the check-in and the sorting and the prepara- 
tion of the forms prior to the scanning beginning. 

Mrs. Maloney. I was under the impression that all of the four 
centers were supposed to be as identical as possible. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Hite. The centers are identical in terms of their configura- 
tion. They will all rely on clusters, but the number of clusters vary 
depending on the expected workloads. In the case of any type of op- 
eration that relies on human beings, the centers are going to be dif- 
ferent in that the people operating the system are different. And 
in the case of some centers, some forms will be processed — for ex- 
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ample, the Jeffersonville data capture center — that are not being 
processed at other centers. So there are some differences, but from 
a physical configuration standpoint, yes, they are the same. 

Mrs. Maloney. Based on what you know today, do you have any 
reason to believe that the data capture centers or systems will not 
perform as expected? 

Mr. Hite. No, ma’am. As I mentioned, I don’t have the basis to 
believe that they are not going to perform as expected. I need to 
see information for me to say that I have confidence that they will 
perform as expected, and I haven’t seen that information yet. 

Mrs. Maloney. What additional information do you need? 

Mr. Hite. I would like to see the software integration test results 
and procedures for the first pass, the systems integration test pro- 
cedures and results. I would like to see the test report for the Jef- 
fersonville OTDR, and the test report for the four-site OTDR. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you describe that test for us? 

Mr. Hite. The four-site OTDR? 

Mrs. Maloney. Yes. 

Mr. Hite. This was a test of all four DCCs operating in conjunc- 
tion with headquarters operations in processing production load 
volumes of questionnaires. The test began with the scanning oper- 
ations, the forms being fed into the scanner to create a digital 
image of those forms, the forms to be optically read for the marks 
and the characters, and for those data then to be prepared and for- 
matted for transmission to census headquarters and confirmation 
of the receipt of that information. It also involved a number of sup- 
port activities associated with the data capture operations, includ- 
ing onsite technical support and centralized technical support, the 
operational control center and headquarters. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. It is good to hear that you expect 
them to perform as expected. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. I will ask a couple of short questions. 

Of the two-pass system, what impact does that have on the cost 
and any delay of data release? 

Mr. Hite. With regard to cost, there is a marginal cost associated 
with the two-pass operation. We do not — we have not yet received 
an estimate on the total cost associated with that, but I can tell 
you the cost number that I have seen associated with the develop- 
ment contractor making the changes to the system, and in that 
case I have seen a $35.2 million figure, which would include $10 
million for the disk storage, for storing the digital images awaiting 
the two-pass process, and also for the software changes associated 
with the two-pass approach. There is also cost associated with a 
tape verification back-up system. There are additional costs associ- 
ated with keeping the data centers open and operating longer, but 
we have yet to receive a cost estimate on that. 

Mr. Miller. And the delay of the data release, is that going to 
be impacted? 

Mr. Hite. Chris, I don’t know if you want to comment on this or 
not, but we have been told by Census that it is not going to have 
an impact. We don’t have any independent information on that. 

Mr. Mihm. We still need to look into that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Miller. One response to Mrs. Maloney’s proposed bill. I do 
support Mrs. Meeks’ bill allowing people on welfare to work. How- 
ever, the reaction we are receiving is that once we passed welfare 
reform in 1996, and it has had a great deal of success, one of the 
ideas is that we allow States to make decisions. And if we start 
opening it up and mandating things, there is real concern by many 
that we are breaking that original agreement. That is the concern 
that we are having. 

I am glad to hear you say that some States are looking at the 
TANF requirements to make it possible. I understand the concerns 
about mandating something out of Washington. 

In some areas like working military — INS and IRS people cannot 
work for the census, for good reason. And the same way with mili- 
tary, so we have to be careful with any current Federal employees. 

Let me ask two more questions. You mentioned in your testi- 
mony that there have been multiple delays in the mailing of both 
recruiting and teaching material for the Census in Schools Pro- 
gram since early fall. What is the cause of these delays, could they 
have been prevented, and what do you feel the impacts of the 
delays will be? I have enjoyed the opportunity to go to schools, and 
I think it is a good program. What are the delays and why? 

Mr. Mihm. The story of the delays is — it is a long and complex 
one that we won’t go into at this time. We are still trying to dis- 
entangle it from the Bureau. Robert has focused on this. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. The cause of the delays, as Chris said, is un- 
clear. I think it is something that the Bureau would like to know 
as well. We are still trying to unravel it. We do know first that 
there were multiple actors involved. There was Scholastic, the com- 
pany that was responsible for creating the material. There was an- 
other contractor which was responsible for distributing the mate- 
rial. There was the Government Printing Office, and there was the 
Bureau itself So there was a web of these different actors involved 
that were not always going in the same direction. 

In October 1999, the distributor ran out of some of the teacher 
kits, and you have probably seen them, they are very eyecatching 
and glossy, and the local partners we have spoken to have all given 
them high marks. The Bureau was not immediately notified that 
the distributor had run out of some of the teacher kits. 

In the meantime, in fall 1999, there were some delays in develop- 
ing some of the materials that were used for the full recruiting 
package that went out to the principals. There was one period of 
recruiting in the spring of 1999 when teachers in hard-to-enumer- 
ate areas were invited to participate in the program; but then there 
was a second mailing to principals and others which was supposed 
to take place in September. Because of the delays within Scholas- 
tic, that mailing did not go out until December 1999. That is the 
framework for delays. 

Some of those — the problem was cleared up. As of mid-December, 
the distributor resumed filling orders for the teaching kits, and 
principals and others started to get their kits beginning in Janu- 
ary. 

As was said earlier, the turnaround time is now 2 to 4 weeks. 
As to whether they get them in time, it depends partly on when 
the material is requested. We are in that 2 to 4-week timeframe 
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right now. But also, I should say that the material is available off 
the Bureau’s wehsite. It can he downloaded; however, it is not the 
same level of quality. That is one of the local Complete Count Com- 
mittees did, they actually downloaded it. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. I am sorry that the information is not 
getting out as quickly as we had hoped. We are hig supporters of 
the Census in School Program. Mr. Bass has gone to schools, Mrs. 
Maloney has, and I have, and I know that they have been very 
positively received by students, and they hopefully get their par- 
ents motivated. 

One final question, and you will be back again next month. 
Would you describe what type of oversight the GAO has planned 
for the next 6 months? 

Mr. Mihm. Subject to your approval, because we are a staff agen- 
cy of the Congress, and so we work on your behalf, but over the 
next several weeks, as we ramp up for nonresponse followup, we 
will be taking full advantage of the access to information that this 
subcommittee has been helping us secure in focusing on mail re- 
sponse rates by local census office, looking and comparing that to 
where they are on their recruitment efforts, and trying to get a 
sense is there a subset of census offices where we are going to have 
the greatest trouble in meeting schedule and data quality. And, Mr. 
Chairman, you have been particularly clear in making sure that we 
are focused on proxy data. 

We will also be looking very closely at the ACE. We are looking 
at a series of key operational indicators that will tell us and hope- 
fully inform the subcommittee on how the ACE is going while it is 
going on. One of the things that was a bit problematic last time, 
that is in 1990, was that we only get a sense of the quality of the 
ACE long after a decision has been made to adjust — in that case, 
obviously, not to adjust — census data, after much of the interest 
has dissipated and the public’s attention goes on to other things. 
Only then do we get a full view of the quality of the adjusted num- 
ber. We are going to be looking at operational indicators at the 
ACE. We fully expect, putting my colleague on the hook here, that 
we will continue to look very, very closely at data processing oper- 
ations and following up on these reports as they become available 
from the Census Bureau and seeing how they work, and I guess 
at the largest sense being available for the subcommittee to look 
into things that can best support you in your oversight efforts. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Census in the Schools is one of our favorite pro- 
grams. I have gone to a number of schools and had lesson plans 
with students. It is inspiring to watch them learn about the census 
and informing their own families about the census and its impor- 
tance. 

Weren’t the delays as a result of the decision really to reach out 
to 100 percent of the schools, not just 40 percent of the schools? 
Wasn’t that one of the reasons for the delays? But I just want to 
make clear that there are no continuing problems now, are there, 
with Census in the Schools? 

Mr. Mihm. Let me deal with the second part and ask Robert to 
respond to the first. 
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Our information from the people that are running the Census in 
Schools Programs is that they are still experiencing these delays in 
getting the kits. If you are looking at a 4-week delay at this point, 
it is not going to make sense for a teacher to submit a request for 
a kit. It is in response to these delays that some of the Complete 
Count Committees and regional census staff that we have talked 
to have been taking action, either downloading the information off 
of the Internet in the case of the Dade County Complete Count 
Committee. They were disappointed. They said, we basically 
missed the window of opportunity in Dade County for Census in 
the Schools to be effective. So there is still a bit of a delay. 

The Census Bureau has made clear to us that they will continue 
to process any requests as soon as they can as long as they have 
kits. So there is no drop-dead deadline that requests must be in by. 
We can still hope for some response or kits to be met out there 
through nonresponse followup. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. The other part of your question as to the rea- 
son for what — the expansion of the program, we are still looking 
into that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, I want to go back to the recruitment chal- 
lenge and really to compliment GAO not with just coming forward 
with rhetoric, but with concrete proposals that we in Congress and 
our communities can enact to increase the pool of people that can 
go out and be enumerators and help get the count. 

The chairman said we should not interfere with the States, but 
the census is a Federal program. It is a Federal project. It is not 
about politics, it is about people and making sure that every person 
literally counts. 

We have heard from GAO concrete examples of how we can have 
a contingency plan to help get the count up and to make sure that 
the recruitment levels are met by allowing welfare recipients to 
have these jobs and not lose their TANF benefits, and by allowing 
military personnel to work for the census. These are important con- 
tingencies, and I feel we should act on them because we know what 
is at stake. 

We know in the last census 8 million Americans were missed, 
and over 4 million were counted twice, and we also know that there 
is a disturbing civil rights trend that the people that are missed 
are overwhelmingly the poor in rural and urban areas, African- 
Americans, Latinos, Asians, Native Americans, children. These are 
the people that the Census Bureau, the scientists have told us are 
overwhelmingly missed, and it seems to me going back to the stat- 
ed purpose of hiring from neighborhoods, in these poor neighbor- 
hoods a very likely labor pool would be welfare recipients who 
could go out and get job experience to help them move from welfare 
to permanent work, but also be part of helping their neighbors and 
their communities get an accurate count, because this census is 
really the basis of virtually all demographic information that is 
used not only in government, but by journalists and community 
leaders, educators, policymakers, and businesspeople when they 
plan where they should put their businesses. 

Everyone relies on accurate census data, so I really — although we 
usually agree on many things, I really feel that we should on a 
Federal level act since the Federal census is a Federal program and 
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so much is at stake, literally $2 trillion over the next 10 years, lit- 
erally dollars that are needed for schools and emergency response, 
for education. We should followup on GAO’s concrete proposals that 
they put before us on ways to assist the professionals at the Cen- 
sus Bureau in reaching their recruitment levels. 

That’s my last question if this is the last round. If not, I have 
a lot more to say. 

Mr. Miller. We all have the same goal and objective: to have the 
best count possible and have, in effect, no differential undercount. 
The Bureau has developed a plan to count those undercounted pop- 
ulations. We are anxious for the results. 

We have been very supportive of the total dollars spent on the 
census. It is going to cost $6.8 billion. My understanding is that — 
I know that the Bureau has been working very closely with the 
welfare-to-work population. They developed a program with Good- 
will. My understanding is that some 37 States and the Virgin Is- 
lands have granted exemptions, so we are moving in the right di- 
rection. I feel confident we are going to have a good census. 

We appreciate your oversight responsibilities. I am happy to see 
that there has been increased transparency made available through 
the Census Bureau, and I look forward to hearing that from all of 
the other agencies involved. Thank you for being here today. 

Mr. Mihm. Thank you for your efforts on the access issues, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. I ask unanimous consent that all Members’ and wit- 
nesses’ written opening statements be included in the record. With- 
out objection, so ordered. 

In case there are additional questions that Members may have, 
I ask unanimous consent that the record remain open for 2 weeks 
for Members to submit questions and for the witnesses to submit 
written answers as soon as practicable. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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